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Introduction 


This booklet explores aspects of the Congregational heritage of the Massachusetts 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. The Massachusetts Conference and its churches have 
a long and rich heritage which has seen many changes. But, it is also a heritage which has carried 
forward many core values of spirit and church polity which continue to be honored in and 
distinctive of the modern United Church of Christ. I believe that as we become aware of our past 
and learn from it, we also come to better understand and appreciate our identity in the present and 
our potential for the future. 


The symbol on the cover of this booklet represents the six major benevolent societies 
which American Congregationalism had on the national level at the turn of the 20" century. This 
symbol is taken from the November 1900 edition of the periodical known as Congregational 
Work. 


Rev. Dr. Douglas K. Showalter 
First Congregational Church of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts of the 
United Church of Christ 


June 4, 2005 
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CHAPTER ONE 


CONGREGATIONAL CLERGY AND CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS 
SERVING MASSACHUSETTS 
INCLUDING THE ORIGIN OF TODAY’S 
MASSACHUSETTS CONFERENCE OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Congregational clergy in the Massachusetts Bay Colony gathered together on numerous 
occasions in the 17th century. About 1692-1694, shortly after Plymouth Colony and the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony were merged, an organization known as the Massachusetts 
Convention of Congregational Ministers came into being. This Convention held its annual 
meeting in Boston on the day following the Colony’s Election Day, and from 1721 on it was 
noted for sponsoring an annual Convention sermon.' 


In the early 19" century, tensions then developing between Trinitarian Congregationalists 
and Unitarian Congregationalists were felt in this clergy group, until eventually this group 
became more identified with Unitarianism. This Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers is still in existence today. 


--Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ-- 


Today’s Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ has come into 
being as the result of the mergers of four different Congregational organizations in the 
Commonwealth which have taken place over time. It has also had several name changes and been 
deeply influenced by two denominational mergers in the twentieth century. Those four 
organizations, name changes, and denominational merges are noted in the sections below: 
Massachusetts Missionary Society (1799) 

General Association of Massachusetts Proper (1802/1803) 

Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper (1818) 

General Conference of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts (1860) 
Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


moQw ps 


A. Massachusetts Missionary Society 


This society was created on May 28, 1799 at a meeting in Boston to carry forward 
missionary objectives of interested Congregationalists in the Commonwealth. As a son of one of 
the founders later noted, “it was a society of Massachusetts missionary men, not a missionary 
society for Massachusetts.” It is of note, that this society’s first recorded donation to support its 
work was $50? received from “certain ladies in Boston.” As the By-laws of this society stated, 
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its field of work was outside the Commonwealth: 


The object of the Society is, to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel among the Heathens, 
as well as other people in remote parts of our country, where Christ is seldom or never 
preached.’ 


Individuals could become members of this society, as long as they subscribed to its 
constitution and paid a two dollar annual fee to the society’s Treasurer for the work of the 
society. There was no explicit reference to any doctrinal statement in this society’s constitution. 
Even so, many of the early members of this society were Hopkinsian or “New Divinity” 
Calvinists who were “impelled by a deep commiseration for the unhappy state of those who were 
perishing for lack of those precious means of salvation which we enjoy.”® 


Rev. Samuel Hopkins, a Congregational minister in Newport, Rhode Island, was noted 
for his writings which offered a revision of Calvinist theology. Hopkins was a student of 
Jonathan Edwards. Hopkins taught that the goal of human beings is to glorify God, and that 
God’s glory is, 


...best reflected in the happiness of the greatest number of humans...[thus Hopkins] based 
his system on the principle of benevolence, which for him meant a calculated regard for 
the greatest good of all beings and a conscious effort to promote that good...true 
benevolence, however, required a disinterested assessment of the greatest good, even at 
the cost of one’s own gain...the true Christian ought to be willing to be damned for the 
glory of God.’ 


Hopkins’ emphasis on such disinterested benevolence, the promotion of good through practical 
acts, and the idea that the Millennium leading to the coming of God’s kingdom was on the verge 
of beginning--in America, in fact--inspired a number of New England Congregationalists of this 
time to want to prepare for that coming kingdom by spreading the gospel to others. 


Rev. Nathaniel Emmons was a founder and the first president of this missionary society, a 
position which he held for many years. Emmons was a Hopkinsian who served the 
Congregational church in Franklin, Massachusetts from 1773-1827. Emmons’ influence was 
considerable, in part because he trained upwards of one hundred clergy in his home. Ironically, 
Emmons was opposed to the formation of any state-wide organization for Congregational clergy 
in Massachusetts. He was concerned that any such a group would eventually seek to exercise 
control over the churches, thus compromising their autonomy. 


In its early years, the Massachusetts Missionary Society supported itinerant preaching in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New York, the West, and the South. It even sent Adoniram 
Judson, of later Baptist missionary fame, on a preaching circuit through Vermont. At this time, 
the society had a particular interest in distributing Bibles and religious literature. It also published 
the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine, beginning in May 1803. That magazine merged with 
the Panoplist in 1808, to form The Panoplist and Missionary Magazine united. In time, that 
publication evolved to become the Missionary Herald, the monthly periodical of the American 


Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions.* It wasn’t until 1816 that this society began to 
fund mission work within Massachusetts. From 1816 to 1827 it spent about 1/5 of its budget on 
work within the Commonwealth.’ 


In 1827, the Massachusetts Missionary Society merged with the Domestic Missionary 
Society of Massachusetts Proper, which had been created in 1818 by the ministerial group known 
as the General Association of Massachusetts Proper. The work of this Domestic society was 
focused almost entirely within Massachusetts, with particular emphasis on helping feeble 
churches which were struggling following their separation from Unitarian Congregationalists. In 
many cases those congregations had lost their meeting houses. However, recognizing the 
importance of missionary work beyond the Commonwealth, this Domestic society also became 
an auxiliary society of the American Home Missionary Society. The AHMS was a national 
organization formed in 1826 by Congregationalists, Presbyterians, and other denominations, to 
spread the gospel where people settled on the frontier, as our nation expanded westward. By 
1861, the AHMS had become solely a Congregational organization. 


In merging with the Domestic Missionary Society in 1827, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society retained its name, but shifted its primary focus to mission work within the 
Commonwealth. It also adopted the following statement of purpose: 


“...the object of the Society is to diffuse the knowledge of the Gospel of Jesus Christ 
among the heathen and others in destitute places...’”'° 


The MMS also continued the affiliation with the American Home Missionary Society 
which it had inherited from the Domestic Missionary Society. At year’s end, if the MMS had any 
money left over after fulfilling its Massachusetts work, it gave it to the AHMS for its ministries. 
However, in 1832 the Massachusetts Missionary Society voted to become a more integral part of 
the AHMS. Thus, in addition to its missionary efforts in Massachusetts, the MMS now shared 
the goals of the AHMS and gave it regular yearly support. Also, the MMS was now allowed to 
control the missionary efforts funded by its contributions to the AHMS--though the MMS did not 
usually exercise that option. This expansion of the MMS’s vision and missionary reach through 
the national AHMS organization, had the effect of invigorating the MMS and making it even 
more appealing to supporters." 


As of 1827, it became a standing rule of the MMS that it would not pay clergy salaries 
directly. Instead, it gave financial support to struggling Massachusetts churches, so they could 
fulfill their responsibility of supporting their own clergy. An exception to this was that the MMS 
temporarily employed some clergy in new mission fields, until churches could be formed to take 
responsibility for those ministers’ salaries. MMS grants were made for only one year at a time. 
However, churches had the option of re-applying for aid, if they felt that was necessary. 


In 1844 the Massachusetts Missionary Society was renamed the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society. This was done to make it clear, that this society’s work was in America, not 
in a foreign land. 


Over time, a one per cent formula was developed to determine if and to what extent, 
churches could receive support from the MMS. The value of taxable property owned by members 
of the Society or Parish affiliated with a particular Massachusetts Congregational church was 
added up--based on their town’s assessor records. If one percent of that total figure equaled or 
exceeded the minister’s salary in that church, then that church was considered not to need MMS 
support. If that total figure equaled less than one per cent, that church would be eligible to have 
the MMS contribute to their minister’s salary for that year.'” 


However, if a church required more than $200 [1849] from the MMS, to provide for its 
minister’s salary, it was considered ineligible for MMS aid. Such ministerial salaries might be 
$400-500 per year. Mindful of its stated purpose to supply “destitute places,” the MMS was also 
not inclined to support feeble churches which were located close to other Congregational 
churches. The MMS characterized its work as *>home missions,” not “church extension.” In its 
annual reports the MMS gave brief sketches of the ministries and finances of the churches it was 
currently supporting. Of course, churches were encouraged to become fully self-supporting. 
However, a number did not for many years. The society strove to walk the fine line between 
giving adequate support and preventing the churches it aided, from getting into “the habit of 
relying on missionary help.”"* 


In 1849 it was reported that over its fifty years of operation, the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society had spent $167,453 within Massachusetts and $345,303 (about 67% of its 
funds) spreading the gospel beyond the Commonwealth. As noted then: 


We should see that while planting the gospel in new settlements, we have been moulding 
(sic) the moral destiny of States, just as by giving direction to the twig, we shape the 
majestic tree;-- that by following the course of New England emigration westward in our 
missionary appropriations, we have unconsciously been founding another New England, 
and another, which are already reproducing themselves still farther onward...'° 


Here’s an example of the considerable financial aid given by the MMS to many 
Congregational churches in the Commonwealth. In 1855 it was said that of the thirty 
Congregational churches in the Barnstable Conference [now, Barnstable Association of the 
United Church of Christ], nineteen of them had been aided by this society, totaling “$15,000 (or 
an average of $425 per annum).'®’ The Barnstable churches included in that number were"’: 


Sandwich (Calvinistic) Tisbury (West) Barnstable (Centerville) 
Harwich Truro Chilmark 

Dennis (North) Edgartown Nantucket 

Sandwich (Monument) Falmouth (North) Yarmouth (West) 
Provincetown Eastham Barnstable (West) 
Truro (North) Tisbury (Home’s Hole) Falmouth (Waquoit) 
Barnstable (Hyannis) 


In 1870, the dues of the MHMS were raised from the original two dollars to five dollars 
per person per year, and membership was restricted to members of Orthodox Congregational 


churches (those Congregational churches which were not Unitarian in orientation). 


In 1885, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society received a bequest of more than 
$450,000 from Samuel W. Swett of Jamaica Plain. Equivalent to the buying power of more than 
$8.3 million dollars in 2003'%, this contribution was the largest the society had received to that 
time. Surprisingly, Swett was a member of another denomination. The society gave a generous 
portion of this fund to the work of the American Home Missionary Society among foreign- 
speaking people. 


Over the next twenty years, the society expended the remainder of this fund in 
Massachusetts, both for evangelization efforts in urban areas and for its own work among 
foreign-speaking people. By this time, a great number of people had immigrated to the 
Commonwealth." In 1899, this fund was said to have helped give rise to twenty-four 
Congregational churches and several missions in Massachusetts. These ministries served people 
of nine different foreign language groups.” 


In 1903, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society began to become more directly 
accountable to the Commonwealth’s Congregational churches. From the beginning, this society 
had been a special interest group which individuals could join. But starting in 1903, the voting 
members of this society consisted of delegates from Massachusetts Congregational churches 
which had made a $5 contribution to the society during the year. In 1906, people who served as 
delegates from their churches to the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, were made the voting members of this society.”! 


The 1924 annual report of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society showed that over 
its history, the society had given financial aid to 504 Congregational churches and mission fields 
in Massachusetts. Twenty two of those churches had been aided for more than 50 years, and one 
was aided as long as 95 years. As of 1924, the society had given an incredible, combined total of 
7,379 years of assistance to the society’s churches and missions.” 


Why did this society go to such effort over many years to support struggling churches 
throughout Massachusetts, and often in very small population areas? Perhaps some of the spirit 
behind that support may be found in the following 1899 statement about twenty such rural 
Massachusetts churches which still could not support themselves--despite thirty or more years of 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society aid: 


Now who shall say that, if through this Society nothing else had been accomplished than 
to have maintained in these twenty towns the light of the gospel, the gifts of Christian 
people have been wasted. Think of the hundreds of young people in these country towns 
who have come down to our cities after thorough training in ways of righteousness and 
purity. Think what would have been their character had they not had church privileges 
and opportunities. The best blood of our cities flows down from the hills. That so much 
pure and sweet and strong manliness and womanliness exists in our city churches today 
is owing largely to the gifts of these country churches.” 


In 1926, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society instituted the policy of putting 
women on its board of trustees.” 


About 1927, a society publication noted that, “More Congregational home missions work 
is now being done in Massachusetts than in any two western states.””° 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society was incorporated under 
Commonwealth law as the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary 
Society. The By-laws of the MHMS were expanded to take over the functions of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference and be its legal successor. These two organizations 
then merged, as voted at their respective annual meetings, held in Greenfield, Massachusetts on 
May 21, 1928.*° Those who voted at the annual meetings of both organizations had been virtually 
the same people for many years.”’ 


B. General Association of Massachusetts Proper 


Initiated by the Brookfield Association of Congregational clergy, representatives from 
eight Congregational ministerial associations from the interior of the Commonwealth, met on 
July 7, 1802 at Northampton.”* They decided to form a General Association of Congregational 
clergy. As the basis of this Association’s union and fellowship, they further “agreed to admit as 
articles of faith the doctrines of Christianity as they are generally expressed in the Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism.” This led to the official formation of the General Association of 
Massachusetts Proper at a June 29, 1803 meeting in Northampton, voted by delegates from 
five clergy associations.” Each member clergy association was allowed two delegates to the 
General Association. The purpose of this Generation Association, as noted in its constitution 
was: 


To promote brotherly intercourse and harmony, and our mutual animation, assistance, 
and usefulness, as ministers of Christ; to obtain religious information relative to the state 
of our particular churches, and the general state of the christian church in this country 
and through the christian world; and to co-operate with other similar institutions in the 
most eligible measures for building up the cause of truth and holiness.” 


In its constitution, the General Association also explicitly referred to the Westminster 
Assembly's Shorter Catechism as an important standard of their faith. The same catechism was 
also accepted by the General Convention of Vermont, founded in 1796, and by the General 
Association of New Hampshire, founded 1747. In contrast, the General Associations of Maine 
and Connecticut had no stipulated doctrinal basis.*! As Alonzo H. Quint, a later secretary of this 
General Association, wrote of its earlier years: 


...the General Association had a limited origin and a slow growth. Gradually, however, 
all the advantages and disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz: that the Association, with 
the Catechism as its basis, served as a bond to the defenders of that faith; while its 
opposition was found in that section which soon openly avowed itself Unitarian; both 


parties evidently saw distinctly that a movement basing itself on the old Calvinistic 
theology, would speedily separate friends and foes, as the event proved. It was on this 
account that the organization was reprobated by the seaboard clergy, and upheld by the 
Associations located in those rugged localities, which are never favorable to a loose and 
effeminate theology.” 


On Friday, June 29, 1810 at its annual meeting, held in Bradford, the General 
Association took the dramatic step of creating the organization known as the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which became famous for its missionary work around 
the world. On June 25, 1818, at its annual meeting in Middlefield, the General Association 
created the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper to conduct missionary work 
within the Commonwealth. 


The word “Proper” was dropped from this Association’s name once Maine was separated 
from Massachusetts and became its own state in 1820. Over time, Congregational ministerial 
Associations across the Commonwealth joined this body. The Congregational clergy group in 
Barnstable county finally affiliated with the General Association in 1823. 


The General Association was a deliberative body of Congregational clergy with one 
major meeting each year, at which it discussed common concerns, heard reports from preferred 
benevolence societies, passed resolutions, addressed Pastoral Letters to the Congregational 
churches in the Commonwealth, and exchanged correspondence with Congregational bodies in 
other states and countries. The Association’s yearly agendas and the resolutions it voted are of 
value in studying the religious issues of its time. Two notable examples of these--one negative 
and one positive, as seen from our modern perspective--are the following. 


The negative example: at its annual meeting in 1837, held in North Brookfield, the 
General Association of Massachusetts developed a Pastoral Letter which was sent to 
Congregational churches throughout the Commonwealth. Historians say that this letter was 
meant to challenge the presumption of the Grimké sisters, who were then speaking out publicly 
against slavery, as well as to discourage other women from following their example. As the 
GAM’s Pastoral Letter declared to the churches: 


We invite your attention to the dangers which at present seem to threaten the female 
character with widespread and permanent injury. The appropriate duties and influence of 
women, are Clearly stated in the New Testament...The power of woman is in her 
dependence...But when she assumes the place and tone of a man as a public reformer, 

our care and protection of her seem unnecessary, we put ourselves in self-defense against 
her...We cannot, therefore, but regret the mistaken conduct of those who encourage 
females to bear an obtrusive and ostentatious part in measures of reform, and 
countenance any of that sex who so far forget themselves as to itinerate in the character 
of public lecturers and teachers. 


The positive example: at its Annual Meeting in 1843, held in Sunderland, the General 
Association received a “remonstrance” from a small group of Congregational ministers in the 
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Commonwealth. They urged the General Association to be silent and inactive on the issue of 
American slavery, as it was stirring up too much trouble both for its ministers and for 
Southerners. In response to that protest, the General Association declared the following: 


Whereupon, Resolved, That the General Association of Massachusetts can, by no means, 
reciprocate the sentiments in the Remonstrance of the Old Colony Association on the 
subject of slavery, and, that, instead of silence or inaction, on the subject of American 
Slavery, we deem it our duty and privilege as ministers and christians (sic), to speak 
freely, openly, with earnestness and in kindness, and to act in the same spirit, for the 
relief of our oppressed and suffering countrymen and christian brethren.** 


Later, at that same meeting, the General Association voted the following: 


Resolved, That we express the ardent desire and hope, that the ministers and churches of 
Christ everywhere, will put forth every appropriate christian effort to effect the 
termination of slavery in all lands.*° 


In 1868 the General Association of Massachusetts merged with the relatively new 
General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts to form the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. At the time of this merger and 
the adoption of new By-laws, explicit reference to the Westminster Shorter Assembly's 
Catechism was dropped. Instead, the following statement was placed in the new By-laws: 


II. Doctrinal Basis. — This Association agrees to the Declaration of Faith adopted by 
the National Council of Congregational Churches in the year 1865; the doctrines therein 
set forth being understood by us to be distinctly those which, from the beginning, have 
been embraced by the churches of New England as the doctrines of the gospel.** 


C. Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper 


Feeling the need to support the spread of the gospel within the Commonwealth and 
concerned to help Trinitarian Congregationalists in “exile” following splits with Unitarian 
Congregationalists, the General Association of Massachusetts at its annual meeting on June 25, 
1818 in Middlefield, created the Domestic Missionary Society of Massachusetts Proper. As 
stated in its By-laws, 


The object of the Society shall be to assist needy churches and parishes, and waste places 
within the limits of Massachusetts Proper.*” 


Members of the General Association of Massachusetts Proper were considered members 
of this Domestic Missionary Society, at least at the beginning of its existence. Also, other 
individuals could be members if they paid two dollars annually to the Society. In 1827, this 
Domestic Society was merged with the Massachusetts Missionary Society, which retained its 
name. After this merger, the Massachusetts Missionary Society shifted its primary focus to 
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mission work within Massachusetts. It was said that by 1830, fifty-seven “exiled” Trinitarian 
congregations, struggling after their split with Unitarian Congregationalists, had been aided by 
these two societies now merged.*® 


D. General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts 


This organization was created in 1860°, presumably because Congregational conferences 
and churches in the Commonwealth then felt the need to be more formally connected with each 
another. As stated in its By-laws, the purpose of the General Conference of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts was: 


...to secure Christian union, fellowship and intercourse among the churches; to promote 
spirituality; incite to a more elevated piety, and stimulate Christians to greater activity 
and efficiency in advancing the Redeemer’s kingdom.” 


Each local Conference [known as an Association today] in Massachusetts was entitled to send 
five delegates to this General Conference; two of those delegates were to be “pastors of 
churches.” 


A special concern of this General Conference was “Home Evangelization” in the 
Commonwealth.*' The General Conference quickly established an ongoing committee to explore 
this concern. It also encouraged local Conferences [now Associations] across Massachusetts to 
organize their own home evangelization committees. Those local committees were soon united 
with the General Conference’s committee on the state level” 


As stated in its 1863 report, the General Conference’s Committee on Home 
Evangelization believed that likely one fourth of the Commonwealth’s population was 
unconnected with any kind of church at all. Thus, those individuals were not receiving the 
“means of grace usually accompanying the preaching of the word...[which]...God has ordinarily 
blessed to the regeneration of men.”*? However, as this committee noted, almost everyone in 
Massachusetts lived within the sound of a church bell. 


The committee attributed this absence from churches to several causes. Given the 
existence of purchased and taxed pews in the churches, the committee found that “to worship 
God publicly in Massachusetts is expensive.””* They noted, that many people found their pew tax 
more expensive than their civil tax, and that in both cities and wealthier churches, the poor were 
being excluded from worship, due to increasing pew costs. The committee also felt that the signs 
of affluence in the furnishings of many churches, as well as in the dress of worshipers, tended to 
discourage “the entrance of the poor, the illiterate, and the unrefined.”*’ As the committee noted, 
when churches made some of their pews free, for use of the poor, it only increased the 
difficulties. 


This home evangelization committee also felt, that congregations often failed to reach out 
with spiritual aid to adults and children in their communities. As the committee stated, 
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A church has no right to leave one-fourth of the population within its area to their choice 
in neglecting the great salvation. They may not be left unsought, uninvited and unwarned, 
in this habitual neglect of the public means of grace.*° 


According to this committee, the main cause of this “evil of non-attendance” was “the 
total and universal depravity or man.””’ To help remedy this evil, the committee recommended, 
and the General Conference passed, a resolution which encouraged each church connected with 
the General Conference, “to systematize and prosecute vigorously the work of Home Missions 
within its border.’** By January of 1865, this special committee had employed a Secretary of 
Home Evangelization to oversee this concern for the General Conference.” Along the way, 
funding for this work was also received from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, 
which considered this, 


an experiment worthy of a fair trial...believing that...Home Evangelization work can be 
made a valuable auxiliary to the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, in the 
‘Christianizing of the neglectful and neglected population of the State,’ in which work the 
Society has already been so long engaged...” 


This General Conference of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts existed only 
for a short time. In 1868 it merged with the General Association of Massachusetts. After the 
merger of these two groups, they became known as the General Association of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts. 


The General Conference’s special interest in home evangelization was carried forward by 
the newly formed General Association. In fact, the individual originally secured by the General 
Conference in 1865 to be its Secretary of Home Evangelism, continued in that position for the 
General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, at least until 1887. In 
time, the state and local committees dealing with this concern, were renamed: “Committees upon 
the Work of the Churches.””' 


In 1892, the General Association voted to let individual churches send their own 
delegates to Association meetings. Each “Evangelical Congregational church” was allowed to 
send one delegate each year. Also, each Conference and each Association in the Commonwealth 
was allowed to send one delegate to the GACCM’s annual meeting each year.” 


E. Name Changes and Denominational Mergers 


At the 1907 Cleveland, Ohio meeting of the National Council of the Congregational 
Churches of the United States, a recommendation was made to standardize the names of 
Congregational bodies at different levels.** Following that recommendation, in 1910 the General 
Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts changed its name to the 
Massachusetts Congregational Conference. Soon afterwards, the various county conferences 
of Congregational churches in the Commonwealth changed their names, so that each was now 
known as an “Association.” For example, by 1911 the Barnstable County Conference of 
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Congregational Churches changed its name to the Barnstable Association of Churches.” 


In 1928 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society merged to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. At the time of the merger, the Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
was not incorporated; its only salaried officer was a secretary. It had no general board of trustees 
or directors, though it did have an executive committee with limited duties and a board of 
trustees to hold and manage any funds or property given to the Conference. The Conference was 
characterized as “a deliberative assembly rather than an administrative body.” The Conference 
consisted primarily of an annual meeting each year.” 


In 1931 the National Council of Congregational Churches and the General Convention of 
Christian Churches merged to form the General Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches. At that time, eighteen active Christian churches in Massachusetts with a combined 
membership of about 1700 adults were added to the Massachusetts Congregational Conference 
and Missionary Society rolls. At the time those rolls contained 606 Congregational churches with 
a combined membership of more than 169,000 adults. Those eighteen added Christian churches 
were’: 


Acushnet Freetown, East 

Amesbury, 1” Lynn, Bethany, East 
Dartmouth, Smith Mills, North Mansfield, West 

Dartmouth, Bakerville, South Rehoboth, South 

Dighton, West, North Somerset, Pottersville 

Fall River, 1° Christian Swansea 

Fall River, North Westport, North 

Fall River, Bogle Street Westport, 2d, South 
Freetown, Assonet Christian Westport, Brownell’s Corner 


In 1953 the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and Missionary Society changed its name 
to the Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference. 


In 1957 the General Council of Congregational Christian Churches and the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church merged to form the United Church of Christ. At the time, the following 
two Evangelical and Reformed congregations in Massachusetts were added to the rolls of the 
Massachusetts Congregational Christian Conference: Saint Andrew’s Evangelical and Reformed 
Church in Holyoke and Christ Church in Jamaica Plain.” 


In 1966 the Conference changed its name once again, to the present Massachusetts 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


OUR BECOMING A FREE CHURCH 


In our modern day, Christians of Congregational heritage take for granted the support of 
their church through free pledges, the taking of a free will offering during their worship, and 
entirely free seating in their meeting houses. But these things were not always a part of the life of 
many Congregational churches. 


This chapter views these matters largely from the perspective of one Congregational 
church’s history, namely, the First Congregational Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts of the 
United Church of Christ, gathered in 1708. However, it is very likely that many Congregational 
churches, and particularly those in Massachusetts, had experiences with these issues which were 
similar to those of the Falmouth church. 


This chapter is an expansion of a sermon I presented on January 19, 2003 to the 
congregation of the First Congregational Church of Falmouth. The scripture text chosen for this 
sermon was James 2:1-7 which deals with seating at Christian worship. As parishioners entered 
the sanctuary that morning, they discovered that with but a few exceptions, all the pews on the 
main floor and balcony of the church had signs on them, indicating who owned each pew in 
1875. For many who attended that day, the words, “Excuse me, but you're sitting in my pew!” 
seemed to hang in the air, just waiting to be spoken from the past. 


I particularly wish to thank Dr. Harold F. Worthley of the Congregational Library for his 
gracious support in reading and making helpful suggestions about an earlier draft of this chapter. 
However, any errors are my own. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST IN FALMOUTH 


This morning, I’m going to tell you some things about our Falmouth church, which you 
may find of interest. Many years ago, the needs and ministrations of our church were met by two 
different organizations. At the time, that was very typical of New England Congregational 
churches. 


One of these two organizations was the Church or congregation itself, which was 
originally known as The Church of Christ in Falmouth.' The Church oversaw its own spiritual 
life, its covenant, religious education, the administration of its sacraments, and voluntary 
financial support of Christian charities and mission work. 


Members of the Church were required to profess the Christian faith, have knowledge of 
God’s promises unto salvation as revealed in Holy Scripture, be baptized, give evidence of 
Christian faith experience [usually’ a conversion experience], and live a moral life as defined by 
the faith community. Men and women were members of the Church. However, as an 
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organization, the Church had no legal standing under Massachusetts law. 
FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY OF FALMOUTH 


The other organization connected with our Church, was called the First Congregational 
Society of Falmouth. This Society did have legal standing in Massachusetts. In fact there were 
Commonwealth laws specifically written to regulate Congregational societies, such as the one 
connected with our Church. 


Typical of all such societies [or “parishes” as they were sometimes known], our 
Congregational Society controlled all the financial aspects of our Church’s life—-with the 
exception of voluntary mission giving. For example, the Society funded, built, and owned the 
buildings our Church congregation worshiped in. The Society raised our Church’s annual 
operating funds—-primarily from the Society’s own members. 


The Society set the minister’s compensation. It also had responsibility for funding and 
directing the Church’s music program. For a long time, only men 21 years of age and older, could 
be legal, voting members of this Society. Congregational Society members were expected to 
support their Church, both financially and otherwise. But, unlike members of the Church, Society 
members were not required to make any faith profession at all.* 


Whenever a new minister was called, both the Church and its Society had to agree on the 
person chosen. If the Society voted against the Church’s choice of a minister or if the Society 
was unwilling to pay a minister a sufficient salary, the Church was powerless to do anything 
about it. 


Usually there was considerable crossover between these two organizations. Many 
Congregational Society members were also Church members; others were not. Some 
Congregationalists expressed concern, that instead of having a strong spiritual interest in the 
Church, some non-Church members in these societies, really had more interest in the power and 
community prestige which such a connection with the Church afforded them.’ 


However, to whatever extent that concern was justified or not among Congregational 
churches overall, it seems that our own Church and Society in Falmouth got along fairly well 
with each other through the years. They did have some differences. Even so, they both seem to 
have had the best interests of the Church and its ministries at heart. Such harmony between a 
Church and its Society was not always found. 


The Trinitarian/Unitarian split which divided many eastern Massachusetts Congregational 
churches in the early 1800's, was very often a split between a Congregational Church and its 
Society. In such splits in Massachusetts, it was the Society and not the Church, which had legal 
right to keep the church building, all invested funds, and even the communion ware, which the 
congregation had used in its worship. A famous 1820 Dedham court case made that clear. 
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CHURCH SUPPORT THROUGH TAXATION 


In the days before the separation of Church and State in Massachusetts, voted in 1833, 
these societies were set up to represent the town and oversee the town’s tax dollars, which were 
then often being used to support the Congregational church in town.’ Simply put, after the 
separation of Church and State was enacted in 1834, these societies no longer worked with town 
tax dollars. However, they often continued to act like a town tax committee, in that they assessed 
the estates of their own society members, and taxed them accordingly to support the Church. 


Knowing the basic difference between our Church and its Congregational Society years 
ago, is helpful for understanding the rest of this story. 


When the Pilgrims and the Massachusetts Bay colonists first came to this new world, they 
expected that their churches would be funded by voluntary donations. Church Deacons received 
contributions at the meeting house on the Sabbath. Sometimes, they even went door to door in 
their parishes to solicit donations. Yet, in time, it was discovered that such voluntary support was 
not adequate. Thus, both the Bay and Plymouth colonies enacted laws, in 1654 and 1657 
respectively, to fund their ministers’ salaries through town taxation.° Over time, this connection 
between church and state gave rise to the dual Church and Congregational Society system which 
I have just described.’ 


NEW PEWS IN THE 1857 MOVED & RENOVATED MEETING HOUSE 


In the year 1857, after long deliberation, the First Congregational Society of Falmouth 
moved its meeting house off the “Village Green” to its position today—-just across the street. As 
you know, we are worshiping in that building this morning. You might be interested to know, 
that the Society’s records refer to that triangle of land as the “Meeting House Green’”’*--not the 
“Village Green,” as it is called today. 


In addition to moving their meeting house, and lifting it up, to place a vestry beneath it, 
the Society repaired and remodeled their building considerably. For example: the old pulpit, 
galleries, and pews were taken down and rebuilt.’ To meet the fashion of that day, the church’s 
old box pews were discarded [perhaps given to their owners], and the so-called “slip” pews, 
which we have today, were both installed and numbered, from 1 to 94.'° 


Four pews in the gallery were reserved for the use of the choir, and one pew, #45 on the 
main floor, was set aside for the parsonage family. All the rest of these pews, were appraised at a 
high enough value to cover all the Society’s expenses in rebuilding this meeting house. 


Then, on Wednesday, September 16, 1857, at 2:00 o’clock in the afternoon, the Society 
began auctioning off these pews to the higher bidders. These pews could be paid for in four 
installments, over the course of 24 months--at which point the owner was issued a legal deed to 
the pew.'' A picture of such a deed follows on the next page.'” It is a deed to pew #55. 
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Society. 


A pew deed was considered personal property under Massachusetts law of that time. 
Deed owners could pass them down to their descendants in their estates. They could also sell 
them to others. In principle, deed owners had a “qualified right” to their pews--not an absolute 
right. Their right was usually superceded by the right of the Society which owned the building 
the pew was in.'? Among other things: I think this freed Congregational Societies to sell their 
pews all over again, whenever they rebuilt their meeting houses and replaced old pews with new 
ones. Likely Congregational Societies could also prevent the sale of a pew in its meeting house to 
some unrepentant soul whom the Society considered undesirable. 


There was however, one bizarre case in 1842, when a Massachusetts pew owner boarded 
up his pew, so no one else could possibly sit in it during a secular 4" of July celebration which 
took place in his church. Because of the unusual By-laws of that particular society, the court 
made a judgment in that man’s favor. The court decreed, that he had the legal right to board up 
his pew.'* That finding was not the norm, however. 


Typically, pew owners also were required to pay ongoing taxes on their pews, to the 
Society they purchased them from. If, over time, pew owners failed to make those additional 
payments, the Society usually revoked their pew ownership. 


Within the space of a few years after that 1857 auction, the First Congregational Society 
of Falmouth was able to sell almost all its pews, to the highest bidders. And, it didn’t seem to 
matter if the purchasers were actual church members or not. In this case, money certainly talked. 
And it likely was a highly coveted status symbol in our community, to be able to say that one 
owned a pew in our newly moved and remodeled meeting house. 


In our modern day, we are accustomed to free and open seating in our church, and the 
principle of “first come, first served.” Frankly, we wouldn’t have it any other way. But that’s not 
the way it was in the Congregational churches of years gone by. 
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Even in the 17" century, New England Congregationalists were inclined to arrange 
church seating, so that their most socially prominent and respected worshipers were located in 
the “best” pews. It was done differently in different churches, but such factors as pedigree, public 
office, piety, wealth, and age, were often taken into consideration.'° A committee was elected to 
establish this “pecking order.” And this process of selection, was approvingly referred to as 
“dignifying“ the meeting house.”'® Of course, the work of these selection committees could be 
quite controversial—especially among those not chosen, to sit in the best meeting house seats. 


We need to remember that early Congregationalists came to America out of a culture 


which was steeped in an aristocratic view of life. It took time for New England’s 
Congregationalism to rid itself of those aristocratic impulses. 


MAIN FLOOR OF CHURCH SHOWING PEW OWNERS ~ 1857 
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The First Congregational Society of Falmouth supported itself through the sale of its 
pews. Likely, it also imposed an ongoing tax on those pews, once sold. But that’s not all it did. 
As Society records indicate, to cover its yearly expenses, the Society also levied a yearly tax on 
the estates of all its members. Just like the town, the Congregational Society elected and paid 
assessors, to appraise the value of each Society member’s estate. The Society then set its tax rate 
each year, in accordance with its anticipated expenses for that year. Society members also were 
required to pay a set, yearly poll tax to the Society. 


Women, such as widows, who were the head of their households, were allowed to own 
pews. If they did, the Society likely taxed their estates too. But, it wasn’t until later, that women 
were actually allowed to become members of our Congregational Society and eligible to vote in 
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Society affairs. Typically, the Society also elected a Collector each year. This Collector was 
remunerated by receiving a percentage of the money collected—-just as the town Collector did for 
collecting the town’s taxes. For many years, that percentage was 2% for the Society’s Collector.'’ 
Also, members who paid their Society tax by a certain date were often given a discount. 


In these early years, the support of our church was largely a closed system. In practice, it 
was basically the same people and families, paying whatever rate of taxation was calculated for 
them, that particular year. 


IMAGINING REV. HENRY CRAIG IN 1875 


Now I come to the point, where I invite you to use your imagination. If you will, imagine 
that it is the year 1875 here in our Falmouth church. Imagine also, that Iam Rev. Henry Craig. I 
was called to serve our church just a few years ago. I’m a native of Augusta, Maine. I’m a 
graduate of Bowdoin College and Andover Theological Seminary. It is Sunday morning. The 
winter sun shines in through our church windows. I am about to begin my sermon. I look out 
over our church’s pews. Suddenly, I see that there are some problems! 


[REV. CRAIG WALKS DOWN CENTER AISLE OF CHURCH TO ADDRESS THE OCCUPANT OF PEW #45. | 


Excuse me, I don’t wish to be rude. But, do you realize that you are sitting in the Pastor’s 
Pew? That pew has long been reserved for the parsonage family. You’re lucky that my 
wife Chris is in the JML Care Center this morning, recovering from a full knee 
replacement. 

--That’s our pew, but, I guess you can sit there, but just for today. 


[REV. CRAIG WALKS DOWN CENTER AISLE, TO SIT BESIDE SOMEONE IN PEWS #40-42 OR #31-29.] 


Excuse me, I notice that you are new here. Do you realize that you are sitting in one of 
the most expensive pews in our church? Our Congregational Society says this pew is 
worth at least $220 dollars—-that’s $3,300 dollars in modern 2001 money. I don’t wish to 
be rude, but finances have been a little tight around our church this past year. We really 
do need to get the full value for this pew. 

--Do you have it with you? You can pay for it in four installments, you know. 

--Oh, you don’t want to spend that amount! 


Perhaps I should tell you that the pews in our gallery are much cheaper, than the pews 
on the main floor. And, the cheapest pews of all—-well, they’re on the post office side of 
our gallery. It seems, that many people don’t like the morning sun streaming in upon 
them. 

--Oh, you don’t think you could afford even one of those? 


Well, in that case, maybe some kind soul will let you sit with them in their pew here on 
the main floor. Our church used to have a pew or two set aside for poor people. But, for 
some strange reason, no one ever sat in them. So, to be economical, our Society did away 
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with them.'® 


On second thought, I think there are a few unsold pews in our gallery. If you talk with our 
Society, perhaps they’d be willing to rent one of those to you cheaply, on a month by 
month basis. I hope you’re able to climb all the stairs? I’m sorry to say it, but, I guess, 
the other option you have, is to stay home. 

--But, we'll let you sit in this expensive pew, just this Sunday. 


[REV. CRAIG FINDS AN EMPTY PEW, THEN SPEAKS TO CONGREGATION REFERRING TO PEW OWNER’S NAME. | 


Pew# __is the pew of . It’s said that he has deeds both to this pew and to a 
pew in the Methodist church down the street. usually worships in his pew at the 
Methodist church, not here. 

I’m told that really didn’t want me to become our church’s minister. Instead, he 
wanted a big name preacher from the big city—-which I’m not. 

The rumor is that wanted such a preacher, so the value of his pew would go 
way up, and he could then sell it on the open market, and make a nice profit for himself. 


[REV. CRAIG RETURNS TO THE PULPIT] 


What you’ve just witnessed is a caricature. Rev. Craig probably never did say such things 
in our church. However, those encounters do reveal some of the problems with purchased pews 
and the Congregationalism of his day and earlier. In the 1860's, Massachusetts Congregationalists 
were beginning to have a strong interest in bringing the good news of Jesus Christ, to the many 
non-church goers who were then in the Commonwealth. But, there were problems. 


As was true of our Falmouth church at that time'’, some Massachusetts Congregational 
churches in that period, particularly in smaller communities, may not have had many unsold 
pews available to rent to newcomers or strangers on Sunday mornings. Also, those pews which 
could be rented were often too expensive for less affluent people.” 


FROM TAXATION TO VOLUNTARY PLEDGING AND WORSHIP OFFERINGS 


In the 1860's, only a few Congregational societies had experimented with the idea of 
having both totally free pews and free will offerings to support their annual budget.’ Pew 
purchases, pew rents, and the taxation of Society members, seem to have been the usual practices 
then. 


In 1866, our Congregational Society gave two coats of paint to our church. But, being 
frugal Yankees, they only gave one coat of paint to the church’s back end.”” When you know you 
will ultimately be taxed for every bucket of paint you use, it’s amazing how conservative you can 
be. 


In 1875--the year of my portrayal of Rev. Craig--our Congregational Society members 
were taxed twice. They were taxed to provide $1,200 for their society’s annual budget, and 
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another $350 to help liquidate their debt. They were then in the process of building a parsonage 
for their minister.” 


In this period, most Congregational churches did not take an offering as part of their 
morning worship.” Taxation, pew purchases, and pew rentals made such free offerings 
unnecessary. What they did seem to have, however, was one or more stationary collection boxes, 
located near their church’s entrance.” These boxes were used largely for mission and charitable 
giving.”° 


Each year, our Church--not our Society--designated on a monthly basis, what those 
collections would support. For example, November collections in 1875 were dedicated to help 
widows and orphans. Collections for the other months that year, were used to support such things 
as: foreign missions, Bible distribution, the education of freed slaves down South, struggling 
churches in Massachusetts and out West, Sabbath schools, and a mission to seamen.”’ Much of 
this giving was to Congregational missionary organizations, which many Congregational 
churches of that time supported.”* 


In the year 1875 our church had 207 resident members. There was only 1 
excommunication. And our mission contributions totaled almost $700.”’ At that time, our church 
and the Wellfleet church, were the largest Congregational churches on Cape Cod.*° And our 
church’s mission giving, was, by far, the largest of any of them.*! 


In the years 1878 and 1879, the additional expense of building a parsonage led our 
Congregational Society to solicit and receive some contributions by subscription, from people 
who were not members of their Society.” 


In 1881, the Society began taxing its members’ estates, at the rate of 38 cents for each 
100 dollars, and $1.50 for the poll tax.** 


In 1887, Massachusetts enacted a new statute which allowed churches themselves to 
become incorporated.** Thus, Massachusetts churches could now have legal standing in the 
Commonwealth. Once a church was incorporated, its society or parish was no longer needed to 
represent it legally. Within three years of this change, at least 25 Massachusetts Congregational 
churches took the step of incorporating. Over time, many, if not most Congregational churches in 
the Commonwealth took this step.** 


At the beginning of 1888, a very significant act of the General Court of Massachusetts 
went into effect. Passed the year before, that act mandated that: 


“Religious Societies shall not assess taxes on the polls or estates of their members,| and it 
is] provided that pews may be assessed as heretofore.” *° 


Presumably, this had a strong effect on many of the Commonwealth’s Congregational 
churches. In fact, it caused the First Congregational Society of Falmouth to form a committee in 
1888, to investigate the possibility of supporting their annual budget through freely made 
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pledges. This was in lieu of the Society’s long-standing practice of taxing its own members. That 
committee soon brought back the report, that people would pledge enough to support the 
Society’s budget that year. But there was this stipulation: A number of individuals said they 
would make that free pledge, but only if there was a “change in the Pastorate”! *’ 


Poor Rev. Henry Craig! By now he had been serving our church about 17 years. There’s 
an indication in our Church’s records that Rev. Craig may have been ill at this time. At any rate, 
within a two month period, Rev. Craig’s resignation was received and accepted, by both our 
Church and our Society.** 


So it was that the freedom of voluntary pledging finally began to be practiced in our 
church. This was the year 1888. Given these two significant changes in Massachusetts law which 
allowed the incorporation of churches and diminished the ability of societies to tax, one is 
tempted to speculate that our Congregational Society was already beginning to wonder if its days 
might be numbered. 


INITIAL STEPS TOWARD FREE PEWS 


Two years later, in 1890, our Congregational Society appears to have had its first election 
of ushers to assist at Sunday worship.” It seems that by now, more pews in our meeting house 
were available for the Society to rent out. Thus, ushers were needed to help people locate those 
specific pews which could be rented. Things were changing. Before this, almost every pew was 
owned, and everyone knew where their own pew was. So, there wasn’t much need for ushers. 
Apparently, they weren’t expecting a great many guests or strangers! 


At this time, Falmouth was a very small community of about 2,500 people—like many 
Commonwealth towns of that period.*” In contrast, Congregational churches in Massachusetts’ 
large cities, likely expected more guests at their worship, and likely were better prepared to 
receive them.*! 


In this same year, 1890, the Church of the Pilgrimage in Plymouth did two amazing 
things.” First, they switched to voluntary offerings. As part of this, they put collection boxes in 
their pews--not at their doors, as before. And, they made the collection of the offering, an actual 
part of their worship service! At the time, this was an innovation not practiced in most 
Massachusetts Congregational churches. 


Second, instead of selling and renting their pews, the Church of the Pilgrimage, began 
letting people use their church’s pews freely without any charge. This was another innovation! 
These experiments in Plymouth proved to be quite successful! And, they were noticed. 


Two years later, in 1892, the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts [a forerunner to today’s Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of 
Christ] urged all its churches to adopt some system of offerings which the whole congregation 
would be asked to participate in. Further, the Association urged that those offerings should be 
included in Sabbath worship services. The Association was interested in seeing both mission 
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giving and giving for local church support included in these offerings.’ In the words of the 
following year’s 1893 Annual Report of the General Association: 


“Christians of every name are recognizing more generally the truth taught in the 
scriptures that they are the Lord’s stewards.” 


In that same year, 1893, our Congregational Society in Falmouth began to try to buy back 
its pews—-whenever those pews came up for sale, either privately or on the open market.*> The 
Society did this, so they would have more pews available to rent out. Apparently, they were now 
expecting more newcomers. 


The following year, in 1894, our Society appointed a committee, to see about “making the 
pews in the meeting house free for one year.” That committee’s final report was summed up in 
one word. That word was “inexpedient.””° 


We don’t know why this committee felt as it did. Perhaps they were concerned about the 
possible confusion created, if those pews were made free for a single year? Perhaps they were 
concerned about the rights and/or feelings of those who still owned pews? Perhaps they still felt 
the need to collect the pew rents which remained? Another possibility is that they were 
concerned that free pews would break up families, if they came to church and found that some of 
their usual seating together was already occupied. As strange as it might sound, that was a strong 
concern of some who opposed free pews in our Congregational churches.*’ 


By 1895, or earlier, our church was probably including an offering in its Sunday services. 
And, by 1895, it was using an envelope system for offerings.** However, our church’s pews were 
still not free. 


In 1902, Mrs. D. H. Bowman put her pew up for sale, in Falmouth’s local “Enterprise” 
newspaper. She advertised it, the way you or I might advertise a car in that same newspaper 
today. Incidentally, Mrs. Bowman was trying to sell pew #46--the one right behind the Minister’s 
Pew.” 


In 1904, our Congregational Society voted once again to buy back pews--in order to rent 
them, for the Society’s benefit.*° 


FINAL STEPS TO FREE PEWS and 
THE GROWING ROLE AND IMPORTANCE OF WOMEN 


In 1919, Miss Celia L. Rogers gave pews #39 and #79 back to the Society--one on the 
main floor and one in the gallery [balcony]. But, she did so with this stipulation: these pews were 
now to be “free seats,” which anyone could use without charge.*' In this general period, our 
church’s pew system probably was very confusing. Likely, some pews were still owned by 
families, others were rented, and others were free.” Back then, our ushers really had their work 
cut out for them.* 
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On August 26, 1920, the 19” Amendment to the United States Constitution was finally 
ratified. This amendment allowed women to vote. It is interesting to note, that at its next meeting, 
on January 21, 1921, the First Congregational Society of Falmouth finally brought women into 
its membership. At that meeting, 34 women were made full voting members of the Society.** A 
number of them were also elected to the offices and committees of the Society. It appears that a 
number of these new members were spouses of men already in the Society. At this same meeting, 
it was also voted to have a rummage sale, and a committee of five women and four men were 
elected to handle it. This seems to have been an innovative expansion of the Society’s usual 
means of fund raising for the Church. 


When did our Congregational Society finally stop renting their pews, so those pews could 
be free? I don’t know for sure. But, I think I’ve found a clue. Down through the years our 
Congregational Society elected some of its members to serve as Assessors. Those Assessors 
received an annual stipend, until 1889--when the Society was no longer taxing the pols and 
estates of its members.” 


In the decades which followed, the Society continued to elect Assessors. However, in the 
year 1926, the Society finally dropped this position from its By-laws.*° I assume this position was 
dropped, because in that year there were no longer even pew rentals for an Assessor to assess. 


If you think 1926 is late, you might be interested to know, that the Park Street 
Congregational Church in Boston, finally dropped its pew rentals in the year 1949!°’ 


As you well know, in 1929 and the years following, America suffered from the “Great 
Depression.” As our church records indicate, women in our church played a vital role in those 
difficult years. No longer having the old system of Society member taxation and pew rentals to 
fall back on, our Congregational Society gladly welcomed the funds which our church’s women 
were able to raise, to supplement our congregation’s free pledges. 


Our Society thanked our church’s Women’s Union, for contributing $500 to the Society’s 
expenses in 1932. In the Depression years which followed, 1933 and 1934, our Women’s Union 
further assisted our Society by paying our church’s light, heat, water, and tax bills.** 


THE MERGER OF CHURCH AND SOCIETY 


The last date I will mention is 1936.°° That’s the year when the two organizations--our 
First Congregational Church and our First Congregational Society--finally merged. They 
merged, to create one incorporated organization; namely, the church we are today. With that 
merger, the spiritual and material concerns of our congregation were brought together. And our 
congregation finally had the authority to oversee and be responsible for all its concerns. 


Thus it was that free pledges, a free will offering during worship, and entirely free seating 
finally came to our church. 


tttt++t4++ 
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1820 


1834 


1857 


1860's 


1878-79 


1887 


1888 


1890 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1895 


1904 


1919 


1921 


1926 


1936 


Our Becoming a Free Church [MA] Time Line 
Rev. Dr. Doug Showalter 


Dedham court case brings ruling that a meeting house supported by town tax dollars is owned by 
the town [or its Society or Parish], not by the church congregation which worships there 


Separation of Church and State in Massachusetts begins 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Society decides to move its church building off Village Green 
Building is renovated, new slip pews are installed, most pews sold at auction 


A few Congregational Societies in Massachusetts begin to experiment with free pews and free will 
offerings to support their budget, instead of selling pews and taxing their members 


Falmouth’ s First Congregational Society solicits its members and others to receive contributions 
by subscription to build a parsonage for the church’s minister 


Commonwealth enacts statute allowing churches to become incorporated 


Societies no longer can tax the pols or estates of their members, but pews can still be taxed, 
according to Commonwealth law passed the year before 
Falmouth’s First Congregational Church begins to support itself through free pledges 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Church appears to elect its first Ushers, presumably to seat 
newcomers in free pews now becoming more available in the sanctuary 


General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts urges its churches to have 
a system of offerings for local and mission expenses which everyone is asked to participate in, and 
to have offerings as a part of worship services 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Society begins buying its pews back, to rent them out 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Society studies possibility of making its pews free for a year, but 
rejects that idea as “inexpedient” 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Church has offerings in its worship at least by now, and this year 
begins using an envelope system for those offerings 


Falmouth First Congregational Society again seeks to buy back its pews to rent them out 


Two pews are given back to Falmouth’s First Congregational Society, with stipulation they be 
made free pews 


For the first time, women are made full voting members of Falmouth’s First Congregational 
Society — following adoption of the 19" Amendment to U.S. Constitution in 1920 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Society no longer elects Assessors, suggesting they have 
dispensed with pew ownership, taxation, and rentals, and finally have all free pews 


Falmouth’s First Congregational Church and First Congregational Society merge 
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ENDNOTES 


1. Dr. Harold F. Worthley of the Congregational Library has indicated that our church was 
originally known as “The Church of Christ in Falmouth.” After a second Congregational church 
was gathered in Falmouth in 1821 [today referred to as the “East End Meetinghouse” in East 
Falmouth], our church began to call itself the “First Congregational Church in Falmouth’’— as 
shown in the church’s record book begun in 1824 by its minister, Rev. Benjamin Woodbury. The 
new 1821 church, would then have been referred to as the “Second Congregational Church in 
Falmouth.” 


2. A describable personal conversion experience was required by early Congregational churches 
in America. However, I use the term “usually” here, to reflect the possibility [still to be 
researched] that our church may not have required such, during the early years of Rev. Henry 
Lincoln’s ministry in Falmouth. At that time, our church may have been moving in a more liberal 
direction, toward what came to be known as Unitarianism. Between 1810 and 1816, six Harvard 
educated Congregational clergy in Barnstable County, including Rev. Lincoln, had conversion 
experiences which brought them back to Calvinistic views [for example, as expressed in the 
Westminster Assembly's Shorter Catechism] which had traditionally been held by 
Congregationalists. 


3. As noted in the “Report Upon the Parish System” in the Minutes of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States, Fourth Session, Held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1880, 62: 


“[In Massachusetts] our Congregational churches have generally, almost invariably, 
sought the aid of such a society, and the societies have been as a rule just what the 
churches chose to make them...In some cases all that was required in order to join the 
society was to subscribe to their constitution. But the constitution bound them to no 
church, to no form of doctrine, but only to contribute their proportion for the purpose of 
maintaining public religious worship, or the public worship of God, or some such 
general terms, without making it denominational, or necessarily even Christian.” 


4. One expression of that concern is found in the 1880 meeting of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. That meeting received both majority and minority reports, made in 
response to a study of the parish [or society] system and its history in New England. The majority 
report recognized defects in the system, but set out ways to minimize them, so churches could be 
aided effectively by their society or parish in secular matters. The minority report found many 
defects in the parish system, which it termed “evils” and recommended that the Christian church 
“retain in its own hands the entire responsibility and control of its own affairs,” thus rejecting 
the need for the parish system. Among the “evils” of the parish system noted in that minority 
report: 


“3. [The parish system] intrusts all those interests of the church which are involved 
immediately or remotely in the administration of its pecuniary affairs, to a distinct and 
independent body, to a body free from ecclesiastical control, to a body in the 
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determination of whose membership the church has no voice, to a body whose 
membership cannot be protected against the intrusion of men destitute of vital sympathy 
with godliness, and to a body organized for the avowed purpose of giving a measure of 
authority over the church to men not qualified even for membership in the church. 

4. It gives dangerous prominence to men of wealth, and tends to subordinate spiritual 
interests to secular interests.” 


These majority and minority reports appear on 61-76 in the Minutes of the National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the United States, Fourth Session, Held in St. Louis, Missouri, 
1880. 


5. It’s worth noting, that even before the separation of church and state was enacted in 1834, 
Boston--unlike most Massachusetts towns--did not tax its citizens for the support of its churches. 
Like our Falmouth church, most Congregational churches in Massachusetts communities were 
set up as geographically-defined entities. They were supported by tax dollars received within 
their respective area. In contrast, Boston’s Congregational churches were set up as “poll 
parishes.” They raised the money they needed, not through town taxes, but through the sale and 
rental of their pews and through other means. 


6. Rev. Joseph Clark attributes at least some of the inability to fund churches voluntarily in this 
period, to “vehement and continual tirades against a learned and money-seeking ministry” 
which were vented first among Antinomians and Anabaptists, then in the disruptive street 
preaching of Quakers. According to Clark, these views eventually took their toll on many who 
otherwise would have made voluntary contributions. 

Clark, Joseph S. A Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts from 
1620 to 1858, With an Appendix. (Boston: Congregational Board of Publication, 1858), 38-39, 
54-55. 


7. As Rev. H. M. Dexter of Boston described in his article “Church and Parish” in the 
Congregational Quarterly, Vol. V1, No. IV, October 1864, 328-330: 


“Church and Parish. This is the Massachusetts method, and grew out of the peculiar 
history of its religious affairs. Originally, none but church members were citizens, so that 
the town meetings were just church-meetings in another form, and the ‘General Court’ 
but a delegated mass meeting of the churches. Then the churches not only chose their 
own ministers, but contracted with and supported them, and built and owned their 
meeting-houses and parsonages; assessing and collecting money for the same, not merely 
of church-members, but of others. A few years later, the towns were expressly authorized 
to assess and collect church dues like other taxes. 


When, after 1665, other than church-members were admitted to citizenship, the towns 
still continued to act as Parishes for the support of the minister, while the Church had the 
sole voice in his selection; until the “Parish controversy,” which, after being carried 
through 1692-5, resulted in arranging a concurrent action between the town as a parish, 
and the Church, in such elections. Subsequently--in 1833--after long effort on the part of 
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those who felt aggrieved by the law as it stood, an act was passed severing all connection 
between Church and State, and introducing the voluntary system. The result of this was to 
organize the present parish system...” 


8. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- April 12, 1858 meeting, 34. 
9. Ibid., August 11, 1856 meeting, 18. 


10. First Congregational Church of Falmouth Pew Chart -- 2 sheets loose, in church archives, 
shows an earlier minister of our church, Dr. Henry B. Hooker [who died in 1882], owning pew 
#81 in the gallery. 


11. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 — September 9, 1857 meeting, 27. 
12. Original pew deed in the possession of the Falmouth Historical Society. 
13. Buck, Edward. Massachusetts Ecclesiastical Law, Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1866, 145. 


14. Ibid., 147-8. 


15. Bliss, William Root. Side Glimpses from the Colonial Meeting-House. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company, 1894, 87-89. 


16. Ibid., 94. 
17. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 — April 6, 1868 meeting, 75. 


18. As claimed by Rev. Henry M. Storrs of Cincinnati Ohio in “Church and Society,” 
Congregational Quarterly, Vol. I, No. II, July 1860, 334-335: 


“We see another class in our country, everyday increasing,--the class of non-attendants 
at Church. It is to be subdivided. One part of it stands aloof, disgusted with what they 
deem the mercenary motives of our entreaties. We say, ‘Come and hear.’ They interpret 
this to be, ‘Come and take a pew, paying its rent.’...the thing is too transparent. He is 
wanted for his money. Not his soul for salvation; but his money for ‘expenses.’ 


The other part of this great class, especially in our cities, is made up of the poor whom 
pew-rents debar from the churches. Their pride revolts from the ‘stranger’s pew,’ and 
from the ‘poor man’s pew.’ They will not brook ‘to be seated,’ Sabbath after Sabbath, by 
the usher. It is a mark of poverty....under our system of taxation, they are shut out.” 


19. A chart of our Falmouth church’s new slip pews in 1857 and shortly afterwards [held by the 
Falmouth Historical Society] shows only six pews which had not been purchased, out of a 
total of ninety-four pews. All of those six were in the gallery, and three of them were in the less 
than desirable position of being against the front wall of the church. An 1875 accounting of those 
same pews [held in our church’s archives] shows a total of five pews not sold--all but one of 
them in the gallery. 
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20. As noted in “Article VI: Parish Finances,” Boston Review, October 1866, Vol. VI, No.34, 
561, 564-566: 


“There is a subject of infinite importance now stirring a great deal of Christian thought, 
called in somewhat cumbrous phrase ‘Home Evangelization.’ How shall we save large 
masses of our population from infidelity or heathenism?”...Very elaborate plans of labor 
are proposed to our churches, but we have no expectation of great results from any 
influences which do not emanate from the sanctuary, and bring men under the power of a 
preached Gospel... [561] 


[Yet]...we are thoroughly convinced that the practice of selling all the pews in our 
churches to the highest bidder, without any provision for the poor, is shutting multitudes 
out of the sanctuary, if not out of the kingdom of heaven.” [566] 


“We are glad to see the experiment in some of our cities of public worship in some large 
hall, with seats free, by pastors of churches and their congregations. We should be glad 
to see the experiment of free churches thoroughly tried. Let the seats be free to all, and a 
voluntary collection be taken in some form.” [564] 


“We think there are great advantages in bringing all classes, not actually degraded and 
filthy, into the same congregation...The prayers of the poor sanctify any place where they 
ascend.” [565,566] 


21. “Article VI: Parish Finances,” Boston Review, October 1866, Vol. VI, No.34, 564-565. 
22. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- April 10, 1866 meeting, 69. 
23. Ibid., April 5, 1875 meeting, 106. 


24. In the 1886 Annual Report of the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, it was reported that of about 422 churches in the Conference surveyed, only 45 
included an Offering in their worship [22]. 


25. “The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the State Committee on the Work of the Churches,” in the 
1890 Annual Report of the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, 16. 


26. As Dr. Harold F. Worthley noted in his March 5, 2003 letter to me: 


“From the first days, there was a collection (by placing cash or chits in an affixed box) 
for the poor and occasionally to supply the communion elements and furniture. Note the 
Cambridge Platform of 1648 which says it is the function of deacons to supply ‘the tables 
of the Lord, the ministry, and the poor.’” 
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27. The Church oversaw mission giving, deciding which organizations should be supported 
through its collections each year. Unlike other years I checked, however, in the year 1876 the 
Society also got involved in this effort. Of the organizations chosen by the Church this year, three 
of them were supported by canvasses which the Society took of its own members. These three 
were: Foreign Missions, the American Missionary Association, and Home Missions. The 
remaining mission offerings that year were received, as usual, by collection in church. January 
28, 1876 Meeting of the First Congregational Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts, [Vol. 3] 


28. The mission collections sponsored by the Church in 1875 were as follows: 


February: American College and Education Society [Congregational society to provide 

for education and the founding of colleges] 

April: Foreign Missions [Presumably the Congregationalist’s American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions--ABCFM] 

May: American Board for “Christian Lands.” [Presumably, specifically for the 
ABCFM’s work in Christian regions] 

June: Seamen’s Friend Society [Society closely associated with Congregationalists | 

July: American Missionary Association [Noted Congregational organization providing 
education, schools, and colleges for freed slaves in the South] 

August: American Bible Society [Interdenominational effort for the distribution of 
Bibles] 

September: Home Missions [Presumably the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
and the larger American Home Missionary Society with which it was affiliated. 
Both were Congregational societies. The former aided Congregational churches in 
MA; the latter aided such churches outside the Commonwealth, including the 
West. The MHMS is a forerunner of today’s Massachusetts Conference of the 
United Church of Christ] 

October: Sabbath School [Presumably the Congregational Publishing Society, which 
earlier had been called The Congregational Sabbath School and Publication 
Society. | 

November: Widows and Orphans 


Many of the above organizations eventually became incorporated in the “Homeland” and 
“World” boards of the United Church of Christ, after the UCC was formed in 1957. February 4, 
1875 Meeting of the First Congregational Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts, [Vol. 3] 


29. 1875 Annual Meeting of the First Congregational Church of Falmouth, Massachusetts, held 
on December 31, 1875. [Vol. 3] 


30. 1876 Annual Report of the General Association of Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, 104. The First Congregational Church of Wellfleet is listed as having 206 
members as of January 1, 1876. The next largest Congregational church in Barnstable County in 
this listing, is the First Congregational Church of Yarmouth with 155 members. 


31. Ibid., 127. Total charities are listed as follows: First Congregational, Falmouth, $876; First 
Congregational, Wellfleet, $216; First Congregational, Yarmouth, $508.33. 
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32. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- April 29, 1878 meeting, 116, and April 
8, 1879 meeting, 118. 


33. Ibid., April 25, 1881 meeting, 121. 


34. Acts and Resolves Passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, 1887, Chapter 404 - An 
Act to Provide for the Incorporation of Churches, June 13, 1887. 


35. Of the Massachusetts Congregational churches listed in the Congregational Year Book of 
that time, the following were said to be the first 25 churches to be incorporated, in accordance 
with the new statute of 1887: 


1887: Fall River (French), Oakham, Oxford, Somerville (Prospect Hill), 
Southboro (Southville), Wilmington 


1888: Boston (Dorchester, Harvard); Boston (Dorchester, Bethany); Buckland, Holden, 
Millbury (First); Montague (Miller’s Falls); Ware (French); Westboro; 
Worcester (Park) 


1889: Auburn, Boston (Olivet); Charlton; Framingham (South); Groveland; 
Middleboro (Central); Norfolk; Rockland; Rowley; 
Springfield (Eastern Ave) 


“List of Congregational Churches Incorporated: Under Statute of 1887, Mass. Gen. Laws,” 
from the 1891 Annual Report of the General Association of Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, 34. It is also reported that in that same period, 12 churches [not necessarily 
Congregational] were incorporated in Massachusetts “under general statues and by special acts. 


” 


36. Acts and Resolves Passed by the General Court of Massachusetts, 1887, Chapter 419 - An 
Act Relative to the Assessment and Collection of Taxes by Religious Societies, June 16, 1887. 


37. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- April 30, 1888 meeting, 140. 
38. Ibid., June 25, 1888 meeting, 142. 


39. Ibid., April 28, 1890 meeting, 155. 


AO. In the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town of 
Falmouth, Massachusetts, June 15, 1886. (Falmouth: Published By Order of the Town, 1887), 54, 


it is stated that there were now 2,520 inhabitants in Falmouth. The 1891 Congregational Year 
Book, 194-195, which gives statistics for 1890, shows five Congregational churches in Falmouth, 
with a total of 328 adult members and 304 Sunday School members. 


41. Our Falmouth church does not appear to have elected ushers until 1890, when more pews in 
our sanctuary began to be available to newcomers. However, an 1860 article refers to the use of 
ushers in Congregational churches in America’s cities. See footnote No. 18 -- Rev. Henry M. 
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Storrs, “Church and Society,” 335. 


42. “The Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the State Committee on the Work of the Churches,” in the 
1890 Annual Report of the General Association of the Congregational Churches of 
Massachusetts, 16. 


43. Resolution of the General Association of the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 
recorded in their 1892 Annual Report, 15-16: 


“Resolved, That the State Association is constrained, in view of the growing importance 
of this subject of Systematic Benevolence, to urge, with greater emphasis than ever, upon 
the churches, of the necessity of adopting some system of offerings for the whole 
congregation, in connection with Sabbath worship, and as a part thereof.” 


44. “On Systematic Benevolence,” 1893 Annual Report of the General Association of the 
Congregational Churches of Massachusetts, 47. 


45. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- May 22, 1893 meeting, 171. 
46. Ibid., May 8, 1894 meeting, 174. 


47. As noted in “The Congregationalist” of May 15, 1873, 2: 


“A correspondent who has had experience on the subject, writes: The strongest objection 
to free seats in our churches seems to be fear of trouble as to seating families. That the 
money needed can be easily raised in a better way than by putting the house of the Lord 
up at auction is now generally conceded. Must not the other objection yield to the 
experience of those churches that have tried the ‘free’ plan?” 


48. First Congregational Society Records 1852-1902 -- May 16, 1896 meeting, 180. At this 
meeting, the Society voted to “continue the envelope system another year and instructed the 
Treasurer to purchase the necessary envelopes.” 


49. The Enterprise, Saturday, May 24, 1902, Vol. VIII, No. 8. Listed under “Falmouth Locals.” 
50. First Congregational Society Records 1903-1936 — January 11, 1904 meeting, 13. 
51. Ibid., January 30, 1919 meeting, 147. 


52. A pew chart of our church’s main floor, likely from the first decade or so of the 20" century, 
shows thirty-seven pews with names--presumably the names of those who owned those specific 
pews. The remaining thirty-one pews in that sketch are blank with no names attached to them. 


53. A sketch of how one church went through this transition is given in H. Crosby Englizian’s 
Brimstone Corner: Park Street Church, Boston. Chicago: Moody Press, 1968, 196-197, 218: 


“...Society members began relinquishing their pews before moving to the suburbs. The 
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treasurer’s report of 1892 shows the surrender of seventeen pews...The treasurer’s report 
of 1896 indicates that the society anticipated tax income from only thirty-two pews and 
rental fees from one hundred forty-seven pews. Gallery pewholders were permitted to 
exchange their pews for those on the main floor at a rate of 50 percent of the valuation 
difference...” 


“With the church’s incorporation in 1916 and the passing of the parish system, the 
Prudential Committee recommended that pew holders relinquish their pews by 
transferring them to the church. The acceptance of this suggestion terminated the pew tax 
levy; however, rents for sittings continued to be charged: 
‘The desire of large numbers of people to enjoy a definite location in the church 
leads us to continue the pew-rental system for the present. So far as we have been 
able to see, the advantages very decidedly outrank the disadvantages.’ 
The rental system was finally discontinued in 1949, although long before then most of the 
seats had been freed and made available to the general public.” 


54. First Congregational Society Records 1903-1936 — January 21, 1921 meeting, 164. 


55. First Congregational Society Financial Records 1834-1899. The financial report for 1888-89 
shows the Society’s Assessors receiving $6 for services, out of a total Society budget of 
$1,521.81. Assessors do not appear in the Society’s financial report for 1889-1990. 


56. First Congregational Society Records 1903-1936 — January 20, 1926 meeting, 193. 

See also 29 where the marginal note to the Society’s By-laws, recorded in the Society’s January 
8, 1906 meeting, explicitly mentions the discontinuation of Assessors at the 1926 Annual 
Meeting of the Society. 


57. Englizian, H. Crosby. Brimstone Corner: Park Street Church, Boston, 218. 


58. First Congregational Society Records 1903-1936 — January 18, 1933 meeting, 264-265; 
January 24, 1934 meeting, 269. 


59. Ibid., January 14, 1936, the Society’s final meeting, 282. At the time of this merger and 
incorporation, the January 1936 “Pilgrim State News” publication of the Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference and Missionary Society reported the following about our church: 


“Falmouth: This church is just in the process of consummating its incorporation. It feels 
that it will be much benefitted by being rid of the church and parish type of 
organization. ” 

pet 


CHAPTER THREE 


CONGREGATIONALISM’S SIX MAJOR 
BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES IN THE 197 CENTURY, 
AND THEIR EVOLUTION UP TO THE FORMATION OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST 


Our Six SOCIETIES 


SENDS THE G OSPEL 


‘THE CONGREGATIONAL 
PUBUSHING SOCIETY 


CSS'PS| C.F 


ESTABLISHES AMD AIDS. 
‘SUNDAY SCHOOLS IN 


HEGATION 


HES wt PARS 
DESTITUTE PLACES BY GIFTS LOANS 


THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY, 
ASSOCIATION 


--SNAPSHOTS FROM 1900-- 


In 1900, American Congregationalists had six major benevolent societies on the national 
level. Each sought to raise its own funds from individual Congregationalists and their churches. 
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Most of these societies came into existence independently, as autonomous special interest groups. 


Most were interdenominational in their early years. Yet, over time these societies were left to the 
Congregationalists alone, as other denominations withdrew to form their own societies. None of 
these societies bore the name “Congregational” until 1853, when the American Congregational 
Union was formed. 


By 1900, several of these societies had experienced mergers and name changes and all 
were distinctly Congregational. The above symbol is from a 1900 publication called the 
“Congregational Worker’ published jointly by these six national societies. 


Though these societies operated independently through the 19" century, they began to be 
brought closer to the churches and closer to each other as the 20th century progressed and the 
mainstream of American Congregationalism experienced two denominational mergers on the 
national level--in 1931 and 1957--to become today’s United Church of Christ. 
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The following table gives “snapshots” of the work of these six societies. It includes 
information primarily from the 1900 Congregational Year-Book,’ which gives statistics for 1899. 


Name 


[Headquarters] 


Purpose and Scope of Work 


Year’s Total 
Income 


[Buying Power 
in 2003] 


American Board 1810 Supports evangelistic work, seminaries, colleges, schools, and $644,200 
of Commissioners medical aid in foreign lands, also publications. Now have 529 
for Foreign American missionaries with 3,155 native missionary 
Missions assistants, located at 100 mission stations and 1,326 [$13,723,398] 
outstations. Have sent out 2,284 missionaries since 1810. 
[Boston] Now have 1,826 native school teachers and more than 60,000 
students K-Seminary. Now have 39 American physicians, 10 
are women. 
Congregational 1826 Have organized churches and Sunday Schools in the West and $516,245 
Home Missionary South and aided ministers until those churches can support 
Society them. Organized 6,555 churches since 1826. Supported 1,824 [$10,997,572] 
[New York City] missionaries in 1898-99, 
American 1846 Gives training in industrial, intellectual, moral, religious $296,976 
Missionary leadership to Blacks in the South, Whites in Southern 
Association mountains, Indians in the West, Chinese on the Pacific Coast, [$6,326,482] 
Eskimoes in Alaska, and people of different races in Porto 
[New York City] Rico. Supports colleges and schools, most in the South. Does 
evangelistic work almost entirely among the poor, and aids 
their churches. Now has 656 missionaries, 103 schools with 
14,156 students, and 230 churches with 12,495 members. 
Congregational 1853 This year paid for building 95 churches and 41 parsonages. $247,307 
Church Building Their 1906 Year-book report says that since 1853 they had 
Society helped to complete 3,704 churches and 957 parsonages. [$5,268,383] 
[New York City] 
Congregational 1815 Aids students for Congregational ministry. Helped almost $147,372 
Education Society 9,000 students since 1815, many became missionaries 
overseas or at home. Supports Congregational colleges and [$3,139,467] 
[Boston] academies in the Midwest, West, and South, as well as some 
schools in Utah and New Mexico. 
Congregational 1825 Sustains Sunday-school missionaries, provides libraries and $63,078 
Sunday School literature to new and needy Sunday schools. More than 10% 
and Publishing of churches in current Year-book are an outgrowth of their [$1,343,751] 
Society Sunday schools in the past fifteen years. They aided nearly 


[Chicago] 


39% of those churches. Publish curricula and other literature. 


4] 


--ORIGINS-- 


The following table shows the organizations and events which eventually gave rise to the 
six Congregational benevolent societies which existed in 1900. 


Society Name in 1900 Origin traced back to.... 


American Board of --1806 Haystack Meeting at Williams College 
Commissioners for Foreign --1810 vote of General Association of Massachusetts Proper 
Missions meeting at Bradford, Massachusetts 

Congregational Home --1826 formation of the American Home Missionary Society 
Missionary Society in New York City 

American Missionary --1839 Amistad Committee formed to help Africans on trial in 
Association the Amistad Incident 


--1846 formation of the American Missionary Association in 
Albany, New York 


Congregational Church --1852 Albany Convention meeting of Congregationalists 
Building Society nationwide 
--1853 formation of the American Congregational Union in 
New York City 
Congregational Education --1815 meetings of young Boston men resulting in formation 
Society of The American Society for Educating Pious Youth for the 
Gospel Ministry 
Congregational Sunday --1825 formation of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union 
School and Publishing --1832 formation of the American Doctrinal Tract Society 
Society 


--FROM 1865 TO THE 1957 FORMATION 
OF THE UNITED CHURCH OF CHRIST-- 


The story of how these six individual benevolent societies evolved, became closer to the 
Congregational churches which supported them, and eventually were consolidated is a complex 
one. It is a story which involves many national Congregational councils, “blue ribbon” study 
committees, resolutions, negotiations, re-organizations, and apportionment plans, as well as some 
mis-steps along the way. Due to the complexity of that story, I will mention just its highlights here. 


When Congregationalists met in their Council of 1865 in Boston, shortly after the end of 
the Civil War and the assassination of Abraham Lincoln, they reviewed numerous benevolent 
societies which Congregationalists were then supporting.’ The Council then identified and 
endorsed for special support, those societies which it deemed closest “in organization and 
purpose” to the Congregational churches’. This action set the stage for the identification of six 
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major Congregational benevolent societies at the end of the 19" century. 


This same Council of 1865 produced Congregationalism’s famous Burial Hill Declaration. 
It also expressed concern that there should be a systematic plan for the benevolence giving of 
Congregationalists. At this time, stronger Congregational churches were particularly embarrassed, 
because they could not fund all the separate appeals which the various benevolent societies were 
making to them.” 


In this period, most Congregational churches in Massachusetts did not take an offering as 
part of their worship. Their funds were raised through the taxation of their Society members and 
the purchase, taxation, and rental of pews. Benevolence offerings were usually received in a 
collection box at the church before and after Sunday worship. At its annual meeting, churches 
often designated which benevolent societies and charitable causes their collections would be given 
to, in the different months. It’s likely that by 1900, many Massachusetts Congregational churches 
were seeking free pledges from their members, taking an offering during their worship services, 
and using offering envelopes. 


As Congregationalists moved into the 20" century, one of the continuing concerns was the 
need to consolidate the denomination’s six benevolent societies, so churches and individuals 
would not be subject to so many solicitations for funds each year. It’s worth noting, that as late as 
1925, American Congregationalists were solicited for eleven different funding appeals by eight 
different Congregational agencies.° This didn’t even count the number of appeals which 
Congregationalists might also receive in a year from their state and local Congregational 
organizations.’ 


Another concern was that these benevolent societies would unwittingly duplicate some of 
their efforts and be less efficient than they could be, if they were not consolidated, or if there was 
not at least some oversight and coordination of their respective activities. 


Another concern was that as these autonomous societies drew most of their support from 
the churches, the churches should have more say in the decisions made by these societies.* 


As the 20" century progressed, numerous efforts were made to meet these concerns, though 
with mixed results. Part of the challenge was the longstanding independence of these six societies, 
their dedication to their own special ministries, and the fact they had developed their own loyal 
supporters. In principle, cooperation and even consolidation seemed possible, but such goals were 
difficult to achieve in actual practice. 


At its meeting in 1907, the National Council of the Congregational Churches created 
another national society, which it called the Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief. In fact, 
this society was created from a board of Trustees which the National Council had originally 
formed in 1886, in order to receive a bequest, which it used primarily for ministerial relief.’ 
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1907 


American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 

American Missionary Association 

Congregational Church Building Society 
Congregational Education Society 

Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


In 1909, the various Congregational societies agreed to conduct a combined fund raising 
campaign in the churches, which was called the Together Campaign. This effort was successful. It 
also became an example of the basic underlying purpose which these different societies shared, as 
well as their ability to work together." 


At its meeting in 1913, the National Council of the Congregational Churches took a 
decisive step. It made the voting delegates to Council meetings, voting members of all the national 
societies as well, when the Council was in session. This went a considerable way toward 
strengthening the link between these societies and local churches. The societies accepted this 
innovation, but they also continued to have their own corporate board members, which they 
appointed. 


At that same 1913 meeting, the National Council also established a Commission on 
Missions to have “advisory supervision” over the efforts of the societies. This Commission was to 
have access to the financial records of the societies. It was expected to correlate the work of the 
societies to avoid duplication, increase effectiveness, and minimize expenses. The Commission 
was made up of fourteen people appointed by the National Council; representatives from the 
various societies, the Woman’s Boards of Foreign Missions, and the Woman’s Home Missionary 
Federation; as well as the Secretary of the National Council who was designated an ex officio 
member." 


At its 1917 meeting, the National Council established the Congregational Sunday School 
Extension Society. This new society took over the work of establishing Sunday schools in places 
of need, which to this point had been the responsibility of the Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society.'? Reflecting this change in function, the name of the latter society was changed 
to the Congregational Publishing Society." 


1917 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
Congregational Home Missionary Society 
American Missionary Association 
Congregational Church Building Society 
Congregational Education Society 
Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
Congregational Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 
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At its 1921 meeting, the National Council established the Foundation for Education to 
expand aid to the denomination’s colleges and to the make the denomination’s education policies 
more consistent. In 1927, this Foundation was merged with the Congregational Educational 
Society." 


In 1923, the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the Congregational Church 
Building Society, and the Congregational Sunday School Extension Society were brought together 
under a common board of directors and officers. Together, these three societies were now referred 
to as The Church Extension Boards." 


1923 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
The Church Extension Boards 
--Congregational Home Missionary Society 
--Congregational Church Building Society 
--Congregational Sunday School Extension Society 
American Missionary Association 
Congregational Education Society 
Congregational Publishing Society 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief 


At its 1925 meeting, the National Council made the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief one of its Home Boards. Also, the membership of the Commission on Missions was 
expanded to eighty-four members to broaden representation on it. Nine of its members were 
Council appointees. Its chief function became the raising of funds for the denomination’s various 
missionary and educational activities.’ 


At its 1927 meeting, the National Council brought the autonomous Woman’s Boards of 
Missions into the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Dating back to the 
1870's, those Woman’s Boards chose and funded their own women missionaries, who were then 
commissioned for foreign mission work by the ABCFM.”” 


At its 1931 meeting, the National Council of the Congregational Churches merged with the 
General Convention of the Christian Church, to become the General Council of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. The Christian Church’s mission in Japan was assumed 
by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. The Christian Church’s Puerto 
Rico missionary work was transferred to the American Missionary Association. And their home 
missionary work was taken up by The Church Extension Boards.'* 


At its 1934 meeting, the General Council of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
created the Council for Social Action. The preamble for its adoption read as follows: 


Stirred by the deep need of humanity for justice, security, and spiritual freedom and 
growth, aware of the urgent demand within our churches for action to match our gospel, 
and clearly persuaded that the Gospel of Jesus can be the solvent of social as of all other 
problems, we hereby vote: that the General Council create the Council for Social 
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Action...’” 


Unfortunately, at this same Council meeting, a resolution was passed which essentially 
called upon Congregationalists to work for the abolition of “our present competitive profit-seeking 
economy” by “eliminating the system’s incentives and habits, the legal forms which sustain it, and 
the moral ideals which justify it.” This resolution was entitled, The Social Gospel and Economic 
Problems.” It was brought up and passed unexpectedly at a time in the Council meeting when 
about 3/4 of the voting delegates and most of those behind the formation of the Council for Social 
Action were not present to discuss or vote upon it. 


As Atkins and Fagley commented in their History of American Congregationalism: 


In spite of all that could be done for the next three years to explain the origin of this 
resolution and the conditions under which it had been passed, it injured not only the 
standing of the Council for Social Action but prejudiced many sincere laymen towards the 
denominational agencies as a whole, and the work of the Council for Social Action was 
greatly handicapped.”' 


It is of interest to note, that at its 1952 meeting, the General Council voted not to rescind 
the above resolution on The Social Gospel and Economic Problems, but rather to disclaim it, 
saying that 1934 resolution did not represent its views in 1952.” 


By 1936, the consolidation of the then existent seven home societies was achieved, as all 
were brought into a single corporation, known as the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches. Those seven included the three societies within The 
Church Extension Boards, the American Missionary Association, the Congregational Education 
Society, the Congregational Publishing Society, and the Congregational Board of Ministerial 
Relief.”* 


This new Board of Home Missions organized itself into five divisions which largely 
reflected the concerns of the historic societies which had been included within it. These five were: 
the Division of Church Extension and Evangelism, the American Missionary Association 
Division, the Division of Christian Education, the Pilgrim Press Division, and the Division of 
Ministerial Relief.” 


1936 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational and Christian Churches 
The Church Extension Boards > Division of Church Extension and Evangelism 
--Congregational Home Missionary Society American Missionary Association Division 
--Congregational Church Building Society Division of Christian Education 
--Congregational Sunday School Extension Society Pilgrim Press 
American Missionary Association > Division of Ministerial Relief 


Congregational Education Society > 
Congregational Publishing Society > 
Congregational Board of Ministerial Relief > 
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At its meeting that same year, in 1936, the General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches changed the composition of the Commission on Missions, such that Council 
appointees were eliminated from it. This brought the Commission and its fund raising and 
educational duties, fully into the hands of those who represented the new Board of Home Missions 
and the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions, along with some Superintendents 
who represented the state Congregational bodies. With this change, the Commission was more 
unified and its members were more focused on striving to work for the benefit of all the groups 
represented by it.”° 


At its July 1961 meeting, the General Synod of the United Church of Christ established 
the United Church Board for World Ministries which brought four different boards together 
from the two denominations uniting. From the Congregational-Christian side of the merger, it 
brought the America Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions and the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee, which had been formed in 1943 to respond to needs created by 
World War II. On the Evangelical-Reformed side it brought the Board of International Missions 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church and the Commission on World Service of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, which was “an outgrowth of several wartime agencies of the 
Church.” 


The United Church Board for Homeland Ministries was formed with the creation of the 
United Church of Christ. This new board included both the Board of Home Missions of the 
Congregational and Christian Churches and the Board of National Missions of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church. It also included some other agencies from both 
denominations which conducted homeland ministries.’ 


1957 
United Church of Christ 


United Church Board for Homeland Ministries United Church Board for World Ministries 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


MINISTRY OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


This chapter contains three sets of statistics which display the ministry of the 
Massachusetts Home Missionary Society. All statistics are from the period before that society’s 
1928 merger with the Massachusetts Congregational Conference, to form the Massachusetts 
Congregational Conference and Missionary Society, a forerunner to today’s Massachusetts 
Conference of the United Church of Christ. 


--SNAPSHOT FROM 1899-- 


The is a table of the finances of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, as found in 
that society’s 100" Annual Report from the year 1899. This “snapshot” gives one an idea of both 
the overall scope of the MHMS’s work in this period and the relative strength of different aspects 
of its work. The buying power of 1899 dollar figures in 2003 has been added to assist in making 
comparisons. 


--MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES 
AIDED LONGEST BY THE MHMS-- 


This list has been compiled from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society’s 125" 
Annual Report from the year 1924. It shows the twenty-two Massachusetts Congregational 
churches which, by this time, the MHMS had aided for more than fifty years. This list also shows 
the denominational status of those aided churches in our modern day. Thirteen of those churches 
are members of today’s MACUCC. 


--ALL CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MISSIONS 
AIDED IN MASSACHUSETTS BY THE MHMS-- 


This list is photocopied directly from the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society’s 125" 
Annual Report from 1924, pages 50-61. It names the 504 Massachusetts Congregational churches 
and missions which had been aided by the MHMS up to that point. 
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100° ANNUAL REPORT -- 1899 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


1889 Subcategories Buying Power in Comment 
[% of total] 2003* 


$2,435,242 > 21.5 times 


Total Receipts $113,182 
($49,402 [43.6%] gifts 
from the living) 


--Sent to Congregational $31,903 
Home Missionary Society 


$686,436 --Additional $71K+ received 
by CHMS from MA sources, 
[28.1%] mostly from legacies 


--Spent on old churches & $32,354 $696,149 --Help for 144 old and new 
new mission ventures in churches and missions: 22 
MA [28.5%] single, 22 united, 30 foreign 


--Spent on foreign home $22,577 $485,784 --35 grants for work among 9 
missions in MA nationalities 
[19.9%] --143 missionaries, including 


a ee those working with 
French- $9,469 $203,735 | populations: 2 MA overall, 1 
Swedish - $3,494 $75,177 | Berkshire County, 1 
Armenian - $3,202 $68,894 | Armenians , 2 Finnish, 1 
Italian- $1,815 $39,051 | Greeks, 1 Italians, 1 
Norwegian - Norwegians, 1 Swedish, 1 
$1,505 $32,381 | Polish [Bible Reader]; 1 
Finnish- $1,221 $26,271 | Swedish [Colporteur, Bible & 
Greek - $1,006 $21,645 | Tracts, at Boston port] 
German - $799 $17,191 | --8 French churches; 3 French 
Polish - $62 $1,333 | missions; 10 Swedish 


churches; 1 Swedish mission; 
--Spent on administration $6,369 
[5.6%] 


3 Norwegian churches; 1 
German church 

--Some of remainder $19,966 

reinvested and balance 

carried over [17.6%] 


$137,047 


$429,589 


*Calculated through Economic History Resources — How Much Is That Worth Today? at 
www.eh.net/eheresources/howmuch/dollarg.php 
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125 ANNUAL REPORT -- 1924 
MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


As of this report, the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society had supported twenty two 
Massachusetts Congregational churches for more than fifty years, as shown below. The town of 
Dana was abolished in 1938 for the development of the Quabbin Reservoir. Thirteen of these 
churches are members of the Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of Christ today. 


Church Gathered* Years of Support Today** 
Holland 1820 95 NACCC 
Warwick 1829 92 MACUCC 
Gloucester, West 1820 85 CCCC 
Boxboro 1825 81 MACUCC 
Dana 1823 81 Extinct c. 1938 
Erving 1828 81 MACUCC 
Yarmouth, West 1834 78 MACUCC 
Rochester, North 1820 76 Becoming Extinct 
Shutesbury 1825 75 Building: owned Amer. Bapt 
Congregation: Non-Denom 
West Tisbury 1820 75 MACUCC 
Dover 1842 70 MACUCC 
Windsor 1834 69 NACCC 
Taunton, East 1852 64 NACCC 
Wendell 1845 62 MACUCC 
Blackstone 1825 61 MACUCC 
Carver, North 1822 59 MACUCC 
Hyannis 1852 57 Withdrew c. 1926 
Bernardston 1825 55 MACUCC 
Cummington, West 1870 54 MACUCC 
Tolland 1853 53 Withdrew c. 1983 
Westport 1852 52 MACUCC 
Chester, First 1867 51 MACUCC 


* Many gathering dates above do not agree with those shown elsewhere for these churches. 
** Resources used here include the 2003 United Church of Christ Yearbook and The Churches of 
the Congregational Way in New England by Richard H. Taylor, 1989. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


TIME LINE OF SIGNIFICANT CONGREGATIONAL EVENTS 


1566 


1500's 


Martin Luther posts his 95 Theses inaugurating the Protestant Reformation 
Ulrich Zwingli dispenses with the Lectionary in preaching, launching Swiss Reformation 


Luther and Zwingli meet and disagree on Holy Communion at Marburg Castle in 
Germany 


Zwingli killed in battle 

John Calvin has religious experience 

Calvin first publishes his Jnstitutes of the Christian Religion 
Calvin invited to guide Reformation in Geneva, then banished 


Calvin re-invited to guide Reformation in Geneva 


Queen Mary assumes English throne, “Marian exiles” flee to Geneva 
Act of Uniformity makes use of Prayer Book compulsory in England 


Geneva Bible published in Geneva 

39 Articles of Faith adopted in England, reforms for Anglican church, assented to in 1617 
by the Pilgrims 

Word “Puritan” begins to appear in English writings 

All preaching licenses revoked in England, re-issued only to those clergy approved by the 
government 

Advertisements of 1566 adopted, require uniformity of clergy dress in England 


1567/1568 |= Emergence of Puritan Privy Church meeting in secret for worship in England 


1569 


1582 


1593 


1603 


John Calvin dies 
Robert Browne publishes 4 Treatise of Reformation without Tarying for Anie 


Three Puritans hanged in England, called the last of the “Congregational martyrs” 


1600's 


Heads of Differences Between Congregationalism and the Church of England petition 


1654 
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sent to James I by English congregation which had fled to Amsterdam 
Millenary Petition from about 800 Puritan clergy also sent to James I 
Henry Jacob’s Principles and Foundations of Religion published 
Scrooby congregation gathered 
Pilgrims go in exile to Leyden, Holland 


Authorized Version [KJV] published in England 
Southwark church gathered near London with Henry Jacob as minister 


Mayflower lands in New World, Mayflower Compact signed 
First non-Separatist Puritan settlement in America, made at Cape Ann 
Salem Church gathered, church’s clergy ordained by laity [not Bishops, as in England! ] 


Winthrop fleet arrives 

William Ames’ The Marrow of Theology published, in 1717 Increase Mather called it the 
“only book of theology suggested for the minister’s reading” 

Harvard College founded 

Rev. Roger Williams banished, champions separation of church and state 

Anne Hutchinson banished, claims private revelations 


Bay Psalm Book published, first book published in America 

Bay Colony persecution of Baptists begins, lasting for more than thirty years 

Westminister Confession of Faith adopted by English Presbyterians and 
Congregationalists 

Rev. John Eliot preaches his first sermon in Indian language 

Massachusetts Bay Colony accepts a system of common schools, strong Puritan 
emphasis on education 

Cambridge Platform adopted, in part to ward off Presbyterianism in New England 

By one vote, Massachusetts Bay Colony finally sets death as the penalty for any who 
return to the Colony after being banished, this law is eventually enacted against 
four banished Quakers who return 


Due to lack of voluntary contributions, in part because of Quaker street preaching against 
such contributions, Massachusetts Bay Colony enacts law to support 
Congregational clergy with tax dollars, law is not needed in Boston where 
adequate support, in part through sale of pews, is forthcoming 


1654 to 1658 Puritan Oliver Cromwell is Lord Protector of England, until his death 


1657 
1658 
1662 
1663 
1664 


Plymouth Colony enacts law to support Congregational clergy with tax dollars 
Savoy Declaration of 1658 set forth in England, amending Westminster Confession 


Massachusetts Bay Colony Synod adopts Half Way Covenant 
First Baptist church established in Massachusetts, in Seekonk then settles in Swanzey 
Plymouth Colony passes law to inflict corporal punishment on those who deny Holy 
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Scripture 
King’s Mandate gives right to vote to all males of age, even if not church members 


1674-1676 King Philip’s War fought, 1/10 of all white male colonists of military age killed 
1679-1680 Reforming Synod at Boston, clergy conclude evils of their time are result of God 


1701 
1705 


1708 


punishing New England for its shortcomings, day of covenant renewal 
urged for all churches 


Governor Andros imprisoned 
Toleration Act passed in England, giving legal protection to nonconformists in the 
colonies 


New Charter issued joining Massachusetts Bay & Plymouth colonies 

Heads of Agreement between Presbyterians and Congregationalists in England adopted 

Salem witchcraft trials 

General Court of Bay Colony mandates that Massachusetts churches need concurrence of 
their towns in settlement of a minister 


1700's 

Yale College founded 

Massachusetts Congregational clergy make Proposals of 1705 to strengthen connections 
among Massachusetts churches, for example, to set up a council to answer 
questions regarding church disputes, etc., but proposal is rejected by churches and 
law makers 

Saybrook Platform adopted in Connecticut, similar to the Proposals of 1705 rejected in 
Massachusetts, establishes consociations of area Congregational churches, which 
sometimes act like church courts, Connecticut Congregationalism more 
“Presbyterian” in nature than Massachusetts Congregationalism 

General Association of Connecticut organized-first state organization of Congregational 
clergy 


Great Awakening begins, revivalist George Whitefield from England makes his first 
preaching tour in America. 

As a guest preacher, Jonathan Edwards of Northampton delivers his famous Sinners In 
the Hands of an Angry God sermon in Enfield 


Estimated that in Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, and New Hampshire there are 530 
Congregational churches, 550 ordained clergy [most Congregational]. Also 
estimated that about 80% of the population in these colonies was Congregational 
before Revolutionary War 
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1775 Revolutionary War begins 

1780 Massachusetts Bill of Rights enacted. On “no representation without taxation” principle, 
Commonwealth towns are given the legal right to select and settle the religious 
teacher for their town, not the church’s people themselves, as town members are 
taxed for the support of these Congregational clergy. This causes considerable 
difficulty for Congregational clergy, especially as non church members can now 
have a significant say in debating and setting clergy salaries. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, there were said to be about 770 Congregational 

churches in New England. The churches in Massachusetts were said to be as 
follows: Congregational 330; Baptist 68; Episcopal 11; Quaker 6; Universalist 3; 
and Roman Catholic 1.' 

1783 Revolutionary War ends 

1784 Saybrook Platform rejected as Connecticut state law 

1787 King’s Chapel rejects the deity of Jesus 

1790 Methodism first appears in Massachusetts 

1792 Second Great Awakening begins 

1798 Connecticut Missionary Society formed 

1799 Massachusetts Missionary Society formed 


1800's 


1801 Plan of Union adopted by General Congregational Association of Connecticut and 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. This plan is said eventually to have 
lost even as many as 2,000 churches west of New England for Congregationalists 
as the country expanded. As one Congregationalist lamented: “They have milked 
our Congregational cows, but have made nothing but Presbyterian butter and 
cheese.” 

The Congregational church in Plymouth is the first to split along Trinitarian/Unitarian 
lines 

1802/1803 General Association of Massachusetts Proper organized 

1805 Rev. Henry Ware of Unitarian orientation chosen as Hollis Professor of Divinity at 
Harvard, in response Trinitarian Congregationalists abandon Harvard 

1807 Andover Theological Seminary formed with Hopkinsian and other Calvinists joining 
forces, subscription to a very Calvinistic “Andover Creed” is made a requirement 
of those who teach there so Trinitarian Congregational orthodoxy is maintained 

1810 American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions is formed 

First Sunday School in Massachusetts begun, in Beverly 

1816 Separation of church and state adopted in Connecticut 


1825 


1826 
1828 


1832 
1833 
1836 


1837 


Separation of church and state adopted in New Hampshire 


Missionary work begun in Hawaii by Congregationalists 

Highly significant Dedham Court decision finds that towns, not church congregations 
themselves, own the Congregational church buildings, funds, and communion 
ware in their towns, paves the way for many Trinitarian Congregational 
congregations to lose their church buildings to Unitarian Congregationalists who 
represent their towns 

About this time, many liberal Congregational churches of Unitarian inclination begin to 
use the name “Unitarian.” 

American Home Missionary Society instituted 

Conference of Churches in Barnstable County formed 

Concio ad Clerum address at Yale by Nathaniel Taylor launches “New Haven Theology” 


Massachusetts Sabbath School Society formed 

Separation of church and state voted in Massachusetts 

A study sponsored by the General Association of Massachusetts concludes that 81 
churches in the Commonwealth divided due to the Unitarian controversy. About 
3900 Trinitarian Congregationalists withdrew from their churches, leaving the 
property, at an estimated worth of $600,000, to the 1282 Unitarian church 
members who remained.’ 

Presbyterian General Assembly, representing Old School Presbyterians, abrogates the 
Plan of Union, in part because many involved in it now espouse “New Haven 
Theology” 

The Amistad slave ship is captured off Long Island, giving rise to the Amistad Committee 
which defends the wrongfully enslaved Africans on that ship 


Four-fifths of America’s Congregational churches are said to be in New England 

American Missionary Association organized, in part growing out of the recently formed 
Amistad Committee 

Horace Bushnell publishes Christian Nurture 


American General Convention of Congregational Churches is held at Albany, NY and 
decides to drop the Plan of Union. 

Congregational Building Society formed 

Antoinette Brown ordained September 15 as a Congregational minister by her 
Congregational church in South Butler, New York--first ordained woman in a 
major American denomination 

This year, American Congregationalism is said to have 2,315 churches and 224,732 
members 

General Conference of Massachusetts Congregational Churches formed 

Charles Darwin publishes The Origin of Species 


1861 
1865 


1880's 


1881 
1883 


1884 


1886 


1891 
1894 
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Civil War begins 

Civil War ends 

General American Council of Congregational Churches held in Boston, adopts Boston 
Platform and Burial Hill Declaration of 1865 

About this time, Unitarian churches stop using the name “Congregational.” 

Connecticut Conference organized 

General Association of Massachusetts and General Conference of the Massachusetts 
Conference of Congregational Churches merge to form the General Association of 
the Congregational Churches of Massachusetts 


National Council of Congregational Churches formed at Oberlin, Ohio, puts forth 
Oberlin Declaration and Declaration on the Unity of the Church, the first of its 
triennial national meetings 

Congregational House founded in Boston 

This year, American Congregationalism is said to have 3,403 churches and 330,391 
members 

About this time, American Protestant intellectuals begin to take Darwin seriously 


In this period, some Congregational churches on Cape Cod begin to celebrate Christmas 
in worship, likely other Congregational churches in the Commonwealth began 
celebrating it at the same time, or somewhat earlier 

Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor first formed 

1883 Declaration of Faith, also called the 1883 Commission Creed, accepted by National 
Council of Congregational Churches. This creed said to represent the 
liberalization of Calvinism, for example, there it has no mention of predestination. 

This year, American Congregationalism is said to have 4,092 churches and 401,549 
members. 

Washington Gladden publishes Applied Christianity: Moral Aspects of Social Questions 
Andover Theological Seminary professors publish a book, Progressive Orthodoxy, 
which is less “orthodox” for the times, and particularly disturbs some 
Congregationalists because, as J. William Young indicates, it maintains that ’un- 
Christianized infants are not necessarily doomed to hell...The result was the 
‘Andover Controversy’ in which the five professors were tried for heresy.” 


First International Congregational Council is held at London 

This year, American Congregationalism is said to have 5,342 churches and 583,539 
members. 

Amelia Frost ordained this year on February 14 by Congregationalists to serve the 
Congregational church in Littleton, Massachusetts--first woman in New England 
to be ordained as a Congregational minister by a Church Council. 

Rev. Charles Sheldon’s book, Jn His Steps, which asks “What Would Jesus Do?” is first 
published. 
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1905 This year, American Congregationalism is said to have 5,919 churches and 673,721 
members. Nearly four-fifths of the Congregational churches are now outside New 
England, and one-third are west of the Mississippi River. 

States with the largest number of Congregational churches are: Massachusetts 611, 
Illinois 361, Michigan 341, Connecticut 330, Iowa 310, New York 303, 
Wisconsin 277, Maine 260, Ohio 250, Minnesota 220. 

There are 6,059 Congregational ministers, of whom 3,935 are actively involved in 
pastoral work 

Of the 5,919 churches: 

19 have more than 1,000 members 
147 have from 500 to 1,000 members 
488 have from 250 to 500 members 
665 have from 150 to 250 members 
2,135 have from 50 to 150 members 
2,165 have fewer than 50 members 


1913 Kansas City Statement of Faith adopted by National Council of Congregational 
Churches, representing an even greater liberalization of theology and also 
embodying the spirit of the Social Gospel movement 

1920 Fourth International Congregational Council is held at Boston 

1928 The Massachusetts Congregational Conference and the Massachusetts Home Missionary 
Society merge to form the Massachusetts Congregational Conference and 
Missionary Society. 

1931 The National Council of Congregational Churches and the General Convention of 
Christian Churches merge to form the General Council of Congregational 
Christian Churches 

1957 The United Church of Christ is created as the national merger of the Congregational- 

Christian and Evangelical and Reformed denominations in America. 


ENDNOTES 
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Select Annotated Bibliography on 
American Congregationalism 


Rev. Dr. Douglas K. Showalter *s2aza 


This a brief sample of resources J think others may find helpful on American 
Congregationalism. Out of print items are likely available through inter-library loan 
or the Congregational Library in Boston. This is part of a much larger annotated 
bibliography I am developing. Suggestions are welcomed. 


--OVERVIEW OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM-- 


von Rohr, John. The Shaping of American Congregationalism 1620-1957. Cleveland, Ohio: 
Pilgrim Press, 1992. 
This is a modern, very helpful overall source of information. The book divides 
Congregationalism into eras and looks at each era from the perspectives of history, 
theology, polity, worship, and mission. A brief summary concludes the chapter on each 
era. 


Youngs, J. William T. The Congregationalists. (Denominations in America, Number 4) New 
York: Greenwood Press, 1990. 
This is another valuable, modern, overall source of information. This book contains an 
extensive biographical section on noted Congregationalists. A thumbnail sketch is given 
of each figure along with a list of their major writings and books about their lives. 


Rouner, Jr., Arthur A. The Congregational Way of Life. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice 
Hall, 1960. 
In presenting the key values of Congregationalism, this book seems to capture 
Congregationalism’s best spirit. Having served several Congregational heritage 
congregations in the UCC, I’m glad I found this book near the beginning of my ministry. 


Marty, Martin E. Pilgrims In Their Own Land: 500 Years of Religion in America. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1984. 
Congregationalism is one of the faith traditions the author highlights, in this broad and 
very readable portrayal of the development of religion in America. 


--NEW ENGLAND CONGREGATIONALISM-- 


Taylor, Richard H. The Churches of Christ of the Congregational Way in New England. 
Distribution by author: 1211 Seneca Rd., Benton Harbor, Michigan 49022, 1989. 


In brief form, utilizing a code, this book provides the gathering dates plus information on 
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transitions, name changes, mergers, and extinctions of virtually every Congregational 
church which has ever existed in New England. It also indicates any sources giving 
alternative dates for a church’s gathering. This work also traces the appearance of 
churches in the national yearbooks of American Congregationalism and, more recently, 
of the United Church of Christ. The book is organized by state and county and contains 
much additional background information about transitions in new England 
Congregationalism. 


--THE PURITANS: NON-SEPARATIST AND SEPARATIST [PILGRIMS]-- 


Bartlett, Robert M. The Pilgrim Way. Philadelphia: Pilgrim Press, 1971. 


This is a helpful study of the Pilgrims from their struggles in England to their 
development of Plymouth Plantation with particular focus on John Robinson, their 
pastor and spiritual leader. 


Adair, John. Founding Fathers: The Puritans in England and America. Grand Rapids: Baker 
Book House, 1986. 


This book presents a helpful overview of the Puritans’ roots in England and their 
contribution to America. The story of the Puritans is told with particular emphasis on 
John Winthrop, the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and developments in England, such as 
the Civil War, which affected the Puritans in America. This work also contains a helpful 
bibliography on Puritanism. 


Davies, Horton. The Worship of the American Puritans, 1629-1730. Morgan, Pennsylvania: Soli 
Deo Gloria Publications, 1990. 


This book is a fine exploration of the theology and practice of New England Puritan 
worship in their first hundred years in America. Preaching, sacraments, and 
architecture are among the topics covered. The explanation for many worship practices 
commonly found in the modern UCC can be found here. 


--EARLY CONGREGATIONAL MEETING HOUSES-- 


Sinnot, Edmund W. Meetinghouse & Church in Early New England. New York: Bonanza Books, 


1963. 


If one could only read one book on early Congregational church architecture, this is the 
one I would suggest. This book portrays the evolution from meeting house to church in 
early New England. It contains many pictures and a check list of meeting houses and 
churches in New England which were built by 1830 and still standing as of 1963. 


--MASSACHUSETTS CONGREGATIONALISM-- 


Worthley, Harold Field. An Inventory of the Records of the Particular (Congregational) 
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Churches of Massachusetts Gathered 1620-1805 (Harvard Theological Studies XXV). 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1970. 
This is a very well documented inventory of the location; date of gathering; early 
ministers, elders and deacons; and name and location of still existent records of virtually 
all the Congregational churches in Massachusetts gathered up to the year 1805, 
including most of the Indian Congregational churches. The author is the Librarian- 
Historian at the Congregational Library in Boston. 


Clark, Joseph S. A Historical Sketch of the Congregational Churches in Massachusetts from 


1620 to 1858. Boston: Congregational Board of Publication. 1858. 
This is a key work for understanding the early history of the Congregational churches in 
the Commonwealth. The book is organized by decade, indicating both important 
developments and the congregations gathered during that period. The author was 
successively Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society and the 
Congregational Library Association, key positions from which to compile this book. 


Meyer, Jacob. Church and State in Massachusetts From 1740 to 1833: A Chapter in the History 


of the Development of Individual Freedom. Cleveland: Western Reserve University 
Press, 1930. 


During the years mentioned, this study helps one understand the change of 
Massachusetts laws regarding taxation for religion; Congregational churches as the 
Standing Order; the actions of dissenters against the Standing Order; Unitarian and 
Trinitarian Congregational differences; and the eventual separation of church and state 
in Massachusetts--passed finally by a 10-1 margin, with late, but nonetheless very 
strong, Trinitarian Congregational support. 


Vail, Tiffany et alia. Highlights of the First 200 Years of the Massachusetts Conference, United 


Church of Christ. Framingham, Massachusetts: Commission on Communication, 
Massachusetts Conference, United Church of Christ. 1999. 
This is a brief, but broadly focused and insightful overview of the history of the 
Massachusetts Conference, which was published for the Conference’s 1999 Bicentennial 


celebration. 


-- THEOLOGICAL MOVEMENTS IN CONGREGATIONALISM-- 


Nordbeck, Elizabeth. “Theological Tradition of Congregationalists,” in Theology and Identity: 
Traditions, Movements, and Polity in the United Church of Christ, edited by Daniel W. 
Johnson and Charles Hambrick-Stowe. Cleveland: United Church Press: 1990, 3-16. 

This chapter gives a helpful, overall sketch of American Congregationalism and the 
evolution of its theology up to the beginning of the 20" century. 


Gaustad, Edwin Scott. The Great Awakening In New England. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1957. 


This book explores the religious context prior to the Awakening, as well as its 
subsequent effects. This is a good basic history of the Great Awakening, which is often 
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dated as having begun in 1740 with the appearance of itinerant English preacher 
George Whitefield in New England. Jonathan Edwards was the primary theologian of 
the Awakening. 


Conforti, Joseph A. Samuel Hopkins & The New Divinity Movement: Calvinism, the 
Congregational Ministry, and Reform in New England between the Great Awakenings. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1981. 

Samuel Hopkins set out to improve the Calvinist theological system of his mentor, 
Jonathan Edwards, in part by substituting a moral impulse to do good for Edwards’ 
aesthetic impulse to appreciate the beauty of God’s purposes. “Hopkinsians” or “New 
Divinity Men” as they were sometimes called, were often seen as the next generation 
successors to Edwards’ “New England Theology.” They were prominent participants in 
the so-called Second Great Awakening. Many of the first members of the Massachusetts 
Missionary Society, founded in 1799, were Hopkinsians. That Society was the earliest 
organized forerunner to today’s Massachusetts Conference of the United Church of 
Christ. This is a very helpful book for understanding Hopkins and his theological views. 


Kling, David W. A Field of Divine Wonders: The New Divinity and Village Revivals in 
Northwestern Connecticut 1792-1822. University Park, Pennsylvania: The Pennsylvania 
State University Press, 1993. 
This book tells of the Second Great Awakening, It gathered strength in northwestern 
Connecticut and then spread out to have a profound influence in western Massachusetts 
and elsewhere. This Awakening contributed to the rise of several Congregational 
missionary societies, including the Massachusetts Missionary Society in 1799. 


Hirrel, Leo P. Children of Wrath: New School Calvinism and Antebellum Reform. Lexington, 
Kentucky: The University Press of Kentucky, 1998. 
This study tells of the development and spread of New Haven Theology, initiated by Yale 
professor Nathaniel William Taylor in the 1820's. This new theology, following after the 
Second Great Awakening, stressed moral behavior, rather than piety as the center of 
religious experience. It spurred additional missionary and reform efforts, and was 
embraced by numerous Congregationalists of the period, including Lyman Beecher. 


Hopkins, Charles Howard. The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantism 1865-1915. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1940. 
This book traces the development of the Social Gospel movement which was a response 
to the impact of the growing industrialization of American society as well as significant 
changes in scientific thinking of this period. 


Hutchinson, William R. (ed.) Between the Times: The Travail of the Protestant Establishment in 
America, 1900-1960. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989. 

This book contains essays from different scholars on the struggles and adjustment of 
mainline Protestantism— including Congregationalism--to the increasing pluralism in 
America in the early 20" century. One scholar has referred to the period after about 
1920 as the “second disestablishment” of American Protestantism. Among other things, 
this book contains interesting information on the severance of denominational ties by 
colleges; the Federal Council of Churches, forerunner of today’s National Council of 
Churches; the churches in the war years; and more. 
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--NOTABLE EVANGELISM, MISSION, AND JUSTICE MINISTRIES-- 


Strong, William E. The Story of the American Board: An Account of the First Hundred Years of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, 


1910. 


This is a fascinating account of the Board’s creation in 1810 by the General Association 
of Massachusetts Proper [a forerunner of today’s Massachusetts Conference of the 
United Church of Christ] and its subsequent sponsoring of missionaries across our 
world, including their work with Native Americans. In 1820, the Board’s first 
missionaries arrived in the Sandwich Islands (Hawaii) after a five month voyage from 


Boston. 


Clark, Joseph B. Leavening the Nation: The Story of American Home Missions. New York: The 
Baker & Taylor Co. 1903. 


Written by the Secretary of the Massachusetts Home Missionary Society, this book seeks 
to tell the story of Christian missions in America, not by denomination, but as Home 
Missions claims to function, by following “the people, as the fisherman follows the fish.” 
Chapters in the book deal with missions in different regions of the country. Also, there 
are chapters on “Woman’s Part” in missions, “Home Missions and the Immigrant 
Problem,” and “New England Today.”’ 


Brownlee, Fred L. New Day Ascending. Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1946. 


This book tells the story of the American Missionary Association. Written at the time of 
the AMA’s hundredth year anniversary, this book tells the story of the Association’s 
development from the Amistad event, its early struggle against slavery, its founding of 
colleges for African Americans in the South, following the Civil War; and many of its 
other mission efforts to provide for minority groups in American society. The AMA was 
one of the predecessors of the United Church Board for Homeland Missions of the 
United Church of Christ. 


Porterfield, Amanda. Mary Lyon and the Mount Holyoke Missionaries. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1997. 


Mount Holyoke College was founded as a Congregational educational institution for 
women in 1837. In its early years, this college was more associated with female 
missionary work than any other educational institution. This book explores that history, 
focusing on the role of women as missionaries at that time and the overseas missionary 
efforts of early Mount Holyoke graduates in northwest Persia, western India, and Natal 
in southeast Africa. By 1859, as many as sixty (!) Mount Holyoke graduates were listed 
as missionaries of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 


Howard, Victor B. Conscience and Slavery: The Evangelistic Calvinist Domestic Missions, 
1837-1861. Kent, Ohio: The Kent State University Press, 1990. 


This book looks at the struggle over slavery in both church and state, prior to the Civil 
War. The author focuses on America’s Calvinist churches, such as the 
Congregationalists and Presbyterians, and upon their missionary efforts, through such 
groups as the American Home Missionary Society and the American Missionary 
Association. According to the author, a key motivating force in this struggle was the 
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post-millennial belief, wide-spread in Calvinist churches, that the Kingdom of God was 
coming to be established in America, and that God would help faithful Christian in their 
reform efforts, such as abolition, to prepare American society for it. 


Hopkins, C. Howard. “A History of Social Action” in Social Action, Volume VIII, Number 5, 
May 15, 1942. New York: Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian 
Churches. 

This small booklet notes a number of social achievement of Congregationalists through 
their history, with particular emphasis on the Social Gospel movement beginning in the 
late 1800's and the formation of social action commissions of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches. 


--DOCTRINE, POLITY, AND ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT 
WITHIN AMERICAN CONGREGATIONALISM-- 


Walker, Williston. The Creeds and Platforms of Congregationalism. (Reprint from Scribners’ 
1893 edition) Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1969. 
This book contains text from key documents in the history of Congregationalism, from 
Robert Browne’s statement on Congregational principles in 1582 to the “Commission” 
Creed of 1883 of the National Council of the Congregational Churches of the United 
States of America. 


Barton, William E. The Law of Congregational Usage. (New and Revised Edition) Boston: The 
Pilgrim Press, 1923. 

Do you have a question about Congregational polity-the polity which, to a large extent, 
underlies the polity of our modern UCC? This is the basic source I always turn to. The 
question and answer format of this book makes it easy to use. Thoughtful answers are 
often accompanied by classic quotes from earlier Congregational authors. For example, 
some of the questions answered are these: “Are proxy votes permitted?”’, “Who may 
impose [the laying on of] hands [in ordination] ?”, “Do Congregationalists 
acknowledge self-baptism?”’, and “Should a minister received from another organization 
be re-ordained?” 


--CONGREGATIONALISM AS A NATIONAL DENOMINATION-- 


Hood, Lyman E. The National Council of Congregational Churches of the United States. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, [about 1901]. 

This book tells the story of the first eleven triennial meetings of the National Council of 
Congregational Churches, which were held over thirty years. The Council's first meeting 
was in Oberlin, Ohio in 1871. The book discusses the function of the Council and 
includes its By-laws. It also reviews five important meetings of Congregationalists held 
before the Council’s creation: the Newtown Synod [1637], the Cambridge Synod [1646- 
48], the Albany Convention [1852], and the Boston Council [1865]. 
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Burton, Charles Emerson. The National Council Digest. New York: Executive Committee of the 
National Council, 1930. 
This book describes itself as: “A compilation of all the important acts of The National 
Council of Congregational Churches in the United States... from...its organization at 
Oberlin, Ohio, on November 17, 1871...” 


Executive Committee of The General Council. Digest of Minutes of Meetings of The General 


Council of the Congregational Christian Churches of the United States: 1931-1965. New 
York: The General Council, 1971. 


This book is a helpful compilation of reports and actions taken at General Council 
meetings in the period noted. 


--CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOLS-- 


Bullard, Asa. Fifty Years With the Sabbath Schools. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks, and Company, 
1886. 
Rey. Asa Bullard was associated with the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society from 
1834 when he became its general agent, until 1888 when he died. Here he discusses the 
evolution of the Sabbath School movement he was so involved in. In addition to giving 
historical information, other chapters are on: “Revival of the Study of the Catechism, ” 
“Teaching the Children Temperance,” and “Evils Resulting from Sabbath Schools.” 


Boylan, Anne M. Sunday School: The Formation of an American Institution 1790-1880. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1988. 
This is a scholarly overview and analysis of the rise of Sunday schools in Baptist, 
Congregational, Low Church Episcopal, Methodist, and Presbyterian churches in 
America. Drawing from records of the interdenominational American Sunday School 
Union, founded in 1824, as well as other resources, this book presents the larger picture 
of the movement of which the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society was a part. 


—RELATED TOPICS-- 


Brown, Richard D. and Tager, Jack. Massachusetts: A Concise History. Amherst: University of 
Massachusetts Press, 2000. 
This is an interesting, modern history of the Commonwealth and the many forces, 
including Congregationalism, which helped to give it its shape today. This book was 
originally written for America’s Bicentennial, but was recently revised and expanded. 


